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Influenza’s | 
After-effects 


Influenza is always attended by 
other dangers. It breaks down 
the barrier of health and leaves 
| the weakest parts of the system 
| exposed to the attacks of disease. 
Bovril will speedily restore vi- 
tality, refortify the constitution, 





and effectually ward off threaten- 


ing complications. 
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F Miss Eliza Ferridge had not taken up 
] a certain newspaper in June, 1895, I 
should not now have on my table a 
letter from her mother, dated in June, 1898 
—exactly three years later. What paper it 
was, or why Miss Ferridge was moved to 
read it, we are not told. Probably there 
was no particular reason why she did it. 
Her doing it was an accident, one of the 
things that “just happened so.” Yet, what 
do we mean by that? What makes any- 
thing “happen”? Heavens! What bats 
and moles we are. 

Crossing a piece of strange country one 
gloomy night, for a short cut, I stumbled 
over a stone and lamed myself so badly as 
to be compelled to seek help at a neighbour- 
ing cabin. There the people congratulated 
me on what they called my good duck, saying 
if I had kept on ten rods longer as / was 
going, | must have fallen into an abandoned 
pit, and been killed. 

On the same lines, I say, if the young 
girl named had wot taken up that paper 
when she did, and found in it what she did, 
it is more than likely she would not be living 
to-day. 

Her mother says Eliza was one of the 
host of girls who are fated to start out in 
life without their proper birthright of vitality. 
She was weakly and delicate, yet showed 
no signs of any particular ailment or disease. 
She simply drooped, as flowers do when in 
an uncongenial soil. She complained of 
feeling tired and weary, and did not play 
about like other children. However, she 
got along fairly well—if we may say that of 
a child who has had no childhood—until she 
reached the age of fourteen years, when the 
healthy girl stands, surprised and blushing, 
on the doorsill of womanhood. 

Then her little strength waned and faded 
until she walked about even more slowly 
and feebly than before. Her appetite had 
always been small and capricious, and, if 
possible, it was less now. Following the 
poor apologies for meals that Eliza took, 
came pain in the stomach, the chest and else- 
where, as though the frail body illy bore the 
presence of the food necessary to sustain it. 

Seeing this, and justly alarmed by it, 
Mrs. Ferridge sought to invigorate the girl 
by giving her especially nourishing foods. 
But no good came of it. She grew more 
thin and pale, and, if there was red blood 
still running in-her veins, no signs of it 
showed through her white skin. 


SHE MERELY PICKED IT UP. 


| good fortune with the case. 


| Convalescent Home at Eastbourne. 


| becoming bad as ever. 


| given in few words. 
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In her letter, already alluded to, the 
mother says:—‘ My anxiety about my 
daughter’s health was at this time very 
constant and great. She was evidently 
wasting away in spite of all we could do. 
At this period of her illness she was con- 
fined to her bed for weeks together. We 
had to help her up and down stairs, and for 
months I slept in the same room, so as to 
care for her in the night. 

“She was attended by several doctors, 
one after another, but none of them had 
Successively 
they gave her up, saying they could do no 
more. Our friends said Eliza was in a 
decline, and no mortal hands could save her. 
For three years she lingered thus—like one 
who waits for a sure summons that may 
come any day—any hour. 

“In August, 1893, I got her into the 
There 
she stayed three weeks, at first feeling a 
trifle better for the change, and then quickly 
Now I come to 
speak of an occurrence which secms like the 
intervention of Providence. 

“One day in June, 1895, Fliza—enlivened 


| somewhat by the bright summer weather— 


took up a newspaper, and began looking at 


it. Almost the first thing her eyes lighted 


on was a story of a case like her own—-a 
young girl supposed to be dying of con- 


| sumption, who was nevertheless fully cured 


by a medicine called Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
I procured the remedy at once, and in one 
week she ate better, and the food agreed 
with her. The rest of my account may be 
Continuing to take 
this preparation Eliza got better. Every 
week I could see she gained. Strength and 
colour came to an extent to which she never 
had either before. At last she was really 
and truly we//—for the first time in her life. 
It was wonderful. I have told everybody 
that Mother Seigel’s Syrup not only saved 
my daughter’s life, but gave her a better 
kind of life than she had known. You are 
free to publish what I have said, and refer 
to me.” (Signed) Emma Ferripce, 1 Foun- 
| tain Place, Western Road, Mitcham, Surrey, 
June 16, 1898. 

Not consumption. Digestive torpidity, 
with anzemia, and weakness arising from it. 
There are millions of girls of this sort, 
creeping miserably along for a few years, 
then dropping into their graves. For them, 

| and their mothers, this record is printed. 
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Benger’s Food is sold in TINS by 
Chemists, &c., Everywhere. 
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| Sole Manufacturers, SHEFFIELD. 
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GOLDEN HOME-MADE MARMALADE, * °°4/%2eticrous 
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PATES, CAMP PIES, POTTED MEATS, SALMON & SHRIMP PASTE, 
TRY THEM FOR SANDWICHES. SAMPLE PATE, POST FREE, 6d. 
A really Superior Sauce: MACONOCHIE’S CHUTNEY RELISH : A valuable aid to Digestion, 
MACONOCHIE BROS., 131, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 











No single cereal contains all the necessary food elements. Each contains some unduly 
preponderating element. ‘Therefore a complete and well-balanced cereal food—the best 
of all varieties of diet—can only be produced by properly combining several of the most 

valuable cereals. 
‘*Golden Ceres” Meal being precisely such a combination, is 
necessarily an altogether better food for every age and physique 


ERES than Rolled Oats, Oatmeal, Wheatmeal, &c., which are products 


MERA. of one cereal alone. 
Delicious for Porridge, Gruel, Puddings, OUDES NON-HEATING. 
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Cakes, &c. &c. 
Ask your Grocer for a FREE SAMPLE. 


Try “GOLDEN CERES” CAKES and ERES 


“LAND O’ BURNS” OATCAKES. * 
You will like them, They will like you. MERA. 


THE GOLDEN CERES MILLING CO., AYR, N.B. 


London Agents—PRONK, DAVIS & CO., 22 Harp Lane, Great Tower Street, E.C. 
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BISHOP WALSHAM HOW. A Memoir. 


By his Son, FREDERICK DouGLas How. With Portrait and 
Facsimiles, Fourth Thousand. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 16s. 
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The British Weekly says: ‘‘Was Bishop How a perfect Christian? Judging from this biography, we 
almost think he was. We confess that many characters and many biographies interest and attract us 
far more than this. And yet if we take the record of his life and set it beside the New Testament, we 
seem to discern a new and wonderful harmony, a transcript of the Lord in the disciple, which is almost 
a unique thing in religious literature.” 

The Methodist Times says: ‘‘ The late Bishop of Wakefield comes more nearly than any modern bishop we 
have read of in character, not doctrine, to the New Testament ideal of what a Bishop ought to be. . . 
and we rise from this memoir with gratitude for another grand Christian clergyman.” 


; 
» 


The Family Churchman says: ‘‘ We thank God for such bishops.” 


The World says: ‘‘ His son has fittingly honoured his memory in this ably written and well-compiled 
volume, which is in all respects worthy of a place beside the worthiest existing biographies of distin- 
guished modern Churchmen.” 


THE COMMANDMENTS OF JESUS. 
By the Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D., Author of “ The 
Teaching of Jesus,” &c. Third Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, 6s. 
‘* Apart from the compelling interest of the theme, it is a treat to study the writer's handling of it. . . . This 


latest work by Dr. Horton is, we feel assured, destined to take a high and permanent place.” 
Christian World. 


GREAT BOOKS: Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Bunyan, &c. 
By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


“ An excellent present for thoughtful youths and girls "—G/ode. 


THROUGH ARMENIA ON HORSEBACK. re 
By the Rev. Gro. H. Hepwortn. With Coloured Map and 
Twenty-seven Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. 





“We have here perhaps the most evenly-balanced account of the events in the recent massacres which has 
yet been published.”—Dai/y Chronicle. 
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CAUTION ! For upwards of Forty Years the 
i PREMIER NIGHT LIGHT 
Gentine Chlorodyne. ee ames 


Every bottle of this well-known 
remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, 
Dysentery, &c., bears on the Govern- 
ment Stamp the name of the 
inventor, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Numerous Testimonials from 
ONLY GENUINE eminent Physicians accompany each bottle. 
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Works by the late A. K. H. BOYD, D.D. ‘REPRCSENTS THE 
_ ie Are the only suitable Lights for Burning 
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tc ” 
| ‘*Full of impressive and heartfelt counsel." —J/orning PYRAMID N 


WHAT SET HIM RIGHT. FOOD WARMERS 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. CLARKE’S PYRAMID AND FAIRY LIGHT 








**Kindly, wise, and practical.""—Spectator. 


TOWARDS THE SUNSET. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








THE LAUREL WALK. By Mrs. 


rT MoLeswortu, Author of ‘‘ Carrots,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
** Written with a simplicity and sincerity which silence gilt top, 6s. 
criticism and win many hearts."— Daily News. “Good all through, and in many cases excellent.”—Sjectator, 
**A delightful romance. Daily Telegrath. 
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All the latest and most fashionable materials are included in our 


NEW SUMMER GOODS, 


which are just to hand. They include over seventy charming varieties at popular prices. Cotton Goods in 
Prints, Zephyrs, Stripe Cambrics, Fancy Muslins and Lawns, White and Coloured Piqué, Stripe Lace, Fancy 








Oatmeals, Harvards, Calico, Flannellette, &c. Xc. Mercerized goods in a !arge assortment for Dress or 
Blouse wear, Wool Fabrics in Black and White Checks, Granite Cloth, Fancy Spot Figures, Coatings, 
1d Suitings, Bengaline, Serges, Taffetas, Coverts, Xc. | Black Materials in Cashmeres, Merino, Alpaca, Fancy 


Figures, Mohair, Fancies, Crépe, &c., from 18, per yard upwards. 


ALL PARCELS CARRIAGE PAID. 


Silk and Wool Fancies of unique design in several exquisite Fabrics. Patterns are now ready and will 


be submitted for your inspection Post Free, on approval. Do not fail to see them. 
Remnant Bundles: Dress, 8/6 & 15/-, Blouse, 4,9 & 7/6, Print, 3/11. 
LUTAS LEATHLEY & CO. (Summer Dept. O.), Armley, Leeds, 
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THE DIVINA COMMEDIA AND CANZONIERE 
OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. | 


Translated with Notes and Studies by the late E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 


NEW EDITION in Five Volumes, Fcap. 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece to LA 
each Volume. Beautifully Bound in Limp Lamb-skin, Extra Gilt Lettered, Gilt tops. 

Vol. I.—HELt. Vol. II.—PurGarTory. Vol. I1].—ParapIseE. | 

Vol. IV.—M nor Poems. Vol. V.—SrupDies. Ec 

Each F cap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net (post-free 2s. gd.). Any Volume sold separately. Th 

Some Press Opinions of Original Edition. U 


. ; : , . £ Ki 
The Spectator :—‘' No book about Dante has been published in England that will stand comparison with Dean Plumptre’s. 
He deserves the gratitude of all true lovers of good literature for writing it. ‘The only fitting epithet 
that we can find for it is ‘noble’; and we do most heartily wish it all the success which it so richly A 


deserves.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette:—‘'Dean Plumptre's exact learning, indomitable industry, and exhaustive investigation are 
beyond praise. He often surprises us and sometimes amazes us by his skilful and felicitous rendering 


of Dante’s thought in Dante's own expression and metre.” on 
Churchman (New York) :—‘‘ The Dean has enriched the English language and English literature with a translation which F 
we do not doubt will probably efface all other translations.” 0 


NEW VOLUMES OF ISBISTER’S ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. SI 


Each Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net (post-free 1s. 2d.) 


RIPON CATHEDRAL. By the Ven. Wm. Danks, M.A., Archdeacon of Richmond (Yorks), 


Canon of Ripon, &c. Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 
? - 


LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. Cnartes Bopincton, Precentor and Canon “ 


Residentiary of Lichfield. Jllustrvated by Holland Tringham. 


WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. Tuos. TEIGNMouTH SHorE, M.A., Canon of TI 
Worcester. Illustrated by Hedley Fitton 
List of other Volumes in this Sevies sent post-free. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ Daintily printed and ably written. ‘There is no better series of handbooks 
to the English Cathedrals.” “ 
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TWO NEW NOVELS, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

LOVE HATH WINGS. By Constance Situ, Author of ‘‘ Prisoners of Hope,"’ &c. 

BROWN ROBIN. By Eveanor C. Price, Author of ‘‘ Off the High Road,” &c. ee 
pain pee _ sithteitesiniatsnitclenagaeaa - 

THE ASCENT OF THE SOUL. By the Rev. W. Rosertson Nicott, M.A., LL.D., 


Editor of The British Weekly, &c. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net (post-free 1s. 2d.) 








Vol. 13 of ‘‘ Tavistock Booklets.’ List of other Volumes in this Series sent post-pvee. 


The Gentlewoman says :—‘' One and all ought to find a place on the bookshelves of every home.” 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL SERMONS. Special Addresses delivered at Harrow, Eton, Rugby, in| 


Marlborough, Winchester, Clifton, and other Public Schools. By the Rev. H. Montacu But ter, 








D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. g 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT POST-FREE,. 
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PAUL WEIDHAAS, Pulmonary Institute, 
SUNDAY EVENINGS 39 T.S., YORK ROAD, HOVE, BRIGHTON, 
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s), By the Rev. B. WauGH. With roo Illus he ; 
trations. ‘l'welfth Thousand. Square Svo, H 
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on “Mr. Waugh is now well known as one of our best : 

religious writers for the young Contemporary Re ) 


of THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY HOUR. | |: 


By the Rev. B. WauGH. With numerous 
Iliustrations. Fifth Thousand. Square 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 
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Pomp. 


‘Give me Health and a day, and 
I will make the Pomp of Emperors Ridiculous.’—Emerson. 


Experien ce! 
jz ‘We gather the honey of Wisdom 
: From Thorns, not from Flowers.’—Lyrrton. 


“As an illustration of the BENEFICAL EFFECTS of Eno’s 
‘Fruit Satt,’ I give you particulars of the case of one of my 
friends. His whole life was clouded by the want of vigorous 
health, and SLUGGISH LIVER and its concomitant BILIOUS 
HEADACHES so affected him, that he was obliged to live upon 
only a few articles of diet, and to be most sparing in their use. 
This did nothing in effecting a cure, although persevered in for some 
twenty-five years, and also consulting very eminent members of 
the faculty. By the use of your simple ‘Fruit SALT,’ however, he 
now ENJOYS VIGOROUS HEALTH, has NEVER had 
HEADACHE or CONSTIPATION since he commenced it, and 
can partake of his food in such a hearty manner as to afford great 
satisfaction to himself and friends. There are others to whom 

tas: J your remedy has been SO BENEFICIAL in various kinds of 
ete that I think you may very well extend its use pro bono pudblico. 1 find that it 
makes a VERY REFRESHING, SOOTHING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING 
drink.—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, Veriras.”—(From the late Rev. J. WW. Neil, Holy 
Trinity Church, North Shields.) 

HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS 

THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF LIVING— partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, sac- 
charine, and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise— 
FREQUENTLY DERANGES the LIVER. I would ADVISE all BILIOUS PEOPLE, 
unless they are careful to keep the liver acting freel y, to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic 
drinks; avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with water. EXPERIENCE SHOWS that porter, 
mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies are ALL very APT to 
DISAGREE; while light white wines, and gin or old whisky largely diluted with pure mineral 
water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is PECULIARLY 
ADAPTED for any CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS of the LIVER ; it possesses the power 
of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and PLACES the INVALID on the 
RIGHT TRACK to HEALTH. A WORLD of WOES is AVOIDED by those who KEEP and 
use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT?’ Therefore NO FAMILY SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT IT. 
THE EFFECT of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, FEVERISH 
condition, or FEVERISH COLD, is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN 
REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


CAUTION.—See Capsule marked ENO'S‘ FRUIT SALT. Without it you havea WORTHLESS imitation. 
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THE HIGHER CRITICISM APPLIED TO A 


MODERN 


INSTANCE 


3y THE Rev. Canon HAYMAN, D.D. 


N this note I endeavour to apply the 
critical principles with which we are 
familiar, when applied to “the Hexa- 
teuch,” to a well-known ode of the 

poet Burns. I shall endeavour to show that 
it must have proceeded from at least two 
“sources,” with a probable admixture by a 
third hand in the last stanza; which, after 
approved precedent, I venture to ascribe to 
a “compiler,” who ‘appears to have intro- 
duced slight additions of his own.” I shall 
distinguish the sources as B' and B?, and the 
compiler as C. The ode consists of nine 
stanzas, and it will be seen at a glance that 
the principal line of demarcation falls after 
the fifth of these. The first five I assign to 
B', the next three unhesitatingly to B*, while 
of the last I speak with more reserve, and 
leave to more curious and minute critics the 
question, in what proportions it is to be 
divided between B? and C. I fear I shall 
hardly make my remarks intelligible without 
a transcript of the greater part of the poem, 
which, happily, is not long. 


TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY. 


ON TURNING ONE DOWN WITH TIE PLOUGII, 
IN APRIL 1786. 


Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem: 

To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonny gem. 


Alas! it’s no thy neebor sweet, 
The bonny lark, companion meet, 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet 
Wi’ spreckled breast, 
When upward-springing, blithe, to greet 
The purpling east ! 
* * oF * 
The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High shelt’ring woods and wa’s maun shield, 
But thou, beneath the random bield 
O’ clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie stibble-field, 


Unseen, alane, 
* * 7 * 


Above, each row of asterisks marks a 
XXVIII—16 


stanza missed, and here the above “line of 
demarcation” occurs. I proceed to B?, in 
four stanzas, the last modified by C: 


Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweet flow’ret of the rural shade! 
By love's simplicity betrayed, 
And guileless trust, 
Till she, like thee, all soiled, is laid 
Low i’ the dust. 


Such is the fate of simple bard, 
On life's rough ocean luckless starred ! 
Unskillful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 


And whelm him o’er ! 


Such fate to suffering worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has striven, 
By human pride or cunning driven 
To mis’ry's brink, 
Till wrenched of every stay but heaven 
He, ruined, sink ! 


Even thou who mourn’st the daisy's fate, 
That fate is thine—no distant date; 
Stern ruin’s ploughshare drives elate 
Full on thy bloom, 
Till crushed beneath the furrow’s weight, 
Shall be thy doom. 


In B' the dialect is the Scottish vernacular, 
in B? the classic English meets us. Their 
differences are far more strongly marked than 
those on account of which certain metrical 
pieces in the Old Testament, ¢.g., the Song 
of Moses in Deut. xxxii., have been assigned 
to a poet of Northern Israel. For here the 
differences include that of grammatical form, 
and that of vocabulary, as well as that of 
divergent mouldings of words common to 
both dialects. . The most glaring instance of 
grammatical form is that of the third person 
singular of the verb in classic English being 
used for the second in Scotch. This occurs 
five times in the five stanzas of B‘\—“Thou’s 
[has] met,” “Thou . . . adorns,” and in 
the two omitted stanzas, “Thou glinted 
forth,” ‘* Thou lifts,’ and “Thou lies.” 
Contrast with these repeated instances the 
opposite one in the concluding stanza, “Thou 
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who mourn’st,” for which B! would certainly 
have given “Thou that mourns.” A different 
vocabulary is shown by the terms s/oure, 
weet, bield; modified word-forms meet us in 
maun, neebor, cauld, wa’, and in the easily 
recognised amang, stane, alane, snawie; while 
in the phrase, the histie stibble-field, we have 
an example of each of these two latter com- 
bined. 

I have dwelt thus far on linguistic points. 
But the contrast in the thoughts presented 
is no less marked than that of language. 
Who does not see that pure physical objec- 
tivity characterises B!, while B* is marked by 
moral subjectivity and sentimental reflection ? 
The former deals with rustic features which 


appeal directly and simply to the senses, like 


those of Mrs. Barbauld’s * Ode to Spring.” 
The latter exhibits in every stanza a new 
image of pathetic sadness. Moreover, the 
two differences correspond and confirm one 
another. The Northern dialect claims the 
physical realm as its own, and the Southern 
the ethical. That B' and B® “form two 
clearly definable independent sources is a 
conclusion that may be accepted without 
hesitation,” since form and matter concur to 
establish it. 

But, further, B® “is marked by a series of 
recurring features which are absent from the 
other,” and in it “particular formule are 
repeated with great frequency,” considering 
the brevity of the work. Thus we have in 
Stanza vi., “‘such is the fate of artless maid” ; 
in vii. we have ditto repeated “of simple 
bard”; in viili., “such fate,” with a slight 
variation, “ to suffering worth”; while in ix., 
the variation from the norm, due, perhaps, 
as above suggested, to C, is greater, the 
phrase appearing as “that fate is thine,” and 
being here transposed from the first to the 
second line of the stanza. Again, we have 
a precisely similar formulaic recurrence in 
the fifth line of every stanza in succession, 
“ Till she, like thee, . . . Till billows rage, 
. .. Till wrenched of, ... Zill crushed 
beneath,” &c. This love of formulaic iterancy 
is wholly absent from B', the “style” of 
which “is freer and more varied”; while 
these last four stanzas are “marked uniformly 
by the same distinctive and stereotyped 
phraseology ” in each. 

Yet more, B? exhibits a “ distinctive and 
stereotyped” syntactic form likewise. In 
‘every one of its stanzas except the last, the 
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second and the third line form each a com- 
pound term constructed in apposition to a 
simple term in the first line, and yet not 
coupled to each other by any conjunction. 
To put it briefly, every such pair of lines 
forms apposed asyndefa. ‘Thus to “ maid” 
in stanza vi., line 1, is apposed “ Sweet 
floweret of,” &c., and again is apposed “ by 
love’s simplicity,” &c. To “bard” in vii. 1 
is apposed “On . . . luckless starred,” and 
again is apposed “ unskillful he,” &c., where 
“she” virtually repeats the first term. Again, 
in viii. 1, “ suffering worth ” (a poetical ab- 
straction for “a worthy man who suffers ” 

has similarly attached to it its two following 
lines ; and although helped by the relative 
“who,” yet the effect is the same. Thus 
“sentences cast in the same type recur.” 
From any such monotony of structure B'! is 
wholly free; not to mention that such a 
poetical abstraction as that just noticed is 
wholly foreign to his rustic muse, ‘“ Suffering 
worth ” reminds us of Shakespeare’s phrase 
“ patient merit,” and this suggests that the 
author had access to sources of culture to 
which that of B' was a stranger. 

The compiler, whose hand we trace in the 
closing stanza, or else the poet of B*, had 
evidently, in his apostrophe to himself, 
‘‘ Even thou who mourn’st,” reproduced a 
trace of Gray’s “Elegy” in the stanza 
which links it to the personality of the 
poet, 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonoured dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, &c. 


But he had forgotten that “thee” of the 
preceding stanzas is the daisy ##se/f. Here 
then the hand of a compiler seems clearly 
betrayed. Of course we need not doubt 
that the poet of B? had B! before him, and 
adjusted a moral, or series of ‘morals, to it ; 
to which joint composition C put some 
finishing touches, and thus completed “ the 
process by which the ‘ Ode fo the Daisy’ 
assumed its present shape.” 

To sum up, then, B' and B? are distinct 
from each other, as being products respec- 
tively of a Northern and a Southern dialect ; 
and this affects their grammatical form, in- 
cluding that of the verb personal, the voca- 
bulary, and the type of word-moulding. They 
are distinct also in respect of marked 
phraseological recurrences, which one exhi- 
bits freely, while trom the other they are 
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wholly absent. They are distinct in respect 
of syntactical arrangement, which in B' is 
ree and varied, but in B® tends to fall intoa 
fixed norm. And they are even more 
strongly contrasted, if possible, in respect of 
subject-matter, and the absence or presence 
of implied references to other standard 
works. And “where,” as in the case before 
us, “the differences are,” in proportion to 
the very slight bulk of the whole, “at once 
numerous, recurrent, and systematic, they may 
be regarded as conclusive evidence that the 
compositions in which they occur are not 
ithe work of one and the same author.” 

But indeed we know from another poem 
tin the same collection, in the same Northern 
dialect, and in the same metre, that B' could 
moralise, when the fit seized him, and that 
too without forsaking his native rustic 
tongue. I will quote a short sample only 
from the stanzas “To a Mouse,” whose 
nest, it seems, had been stirred by the same 
ploughshare which tore up the daisy: 


Thou saw* the fields laid bare an’ waste, 
An’ weary winter comin’ fast, 
An’ cozie here, beneath the blast, 

Thou thought* to dwell; 
Till, crash! the cruel coulter past 

Out thro’ thy cell. 


That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble, 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble. 
Now thou’s turn’d* out for a’ thy trouble, 
Butt house or hauld, 
To thole the winter’s sleety dribble 
An’ cranreuch cauld! 


Then follows the moral: 


But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane 

In proving foresight may be vain: 

The best-laid schemes 0’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley, 


* These will be recognised as examples of the 
dialectic usage of the verb personal above referred 
to in the text. 

+ ‘‘ But,” in the Northern dialect.is a preposition, 
“* without.” 
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And lea’e us nought but grief and pain 
For promis’d joy. 


Still thou art blest, compar’d wi’ me! 


Here, then, we trace the hand and style of 
B' throughout. Thus the argument from 
resemblance confirms that from difference ; 
and both together lead us to an assured 
conviction that B' and B? are distinct and 
separate authors. In this last case, how- 
ever, there is no B?, and therefore no room 
for the work of C. 

I venture, therefore, to express the genesis 
of the “Ode to the Daisy” by the formula 
3+ 4+. B?+ B2xC. The quotations in inverted 
commas, where not from the poem itself, are 
from the valuable article of Professor S. R. 
Driver on “Genesis,”t in his enumeration 
of the characteristics which distinguish the 
P of the critics from their J or JE. Where 
the phrases of so distinguished an authority 
were sO apposite to the purpose, it would 
have been a mere affectation of originality to 
invent new ones. Iam not aware that I 
have omitted any of the tests applied by 
him. Iam not conscious of using them in 
any changed sense; or if any change there 
be, it is a change to @ fortiori; for, ¢g., the 
difference between Scotch vernacular and 
classic English is greater than any amount of 
difference in style where the vernacular used 
is the same. Some may perhaps be led by 
the above to frame and apply a destructive 
hypcthetical syllogism :—* If A is B, then C 
is D; but, if C be not D, then A is not B”; 
or, to clothe form with matter :—“If the 
method of the higher criticism is_ trust- 
worthy, then the above Ode must be by 
more than one author.” Any who have got 
thus far will be able to judge for themselves 
whether this conseqent is to be admitted or 
denied, and to clinch the argument accord- 
ingly. 


+ “Dict. of the Bible,” 2nd ed., I. ii. pp. 1149, 
foll. 














THE SECRET OF A STRONG LIFE 


By THE Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D, 


CROSSED the ocean lately on a powerful 
steamship, which weighed over twenty 
thousand tons, and pushed her way 
against wind and waves at the rate of 

over twenty knots an hour! I could not 
see the propelling force; that was hidden 
deep down in the glowing furnaces, heaped 
constantly with fresh coal. 

That illustrates the spiritual life of every 
strong, healthy, growing Christian: his 
strength is measured by his inward supply 
of divine grace. The spiritual force and 
progress of a growing Christian prove that 
his life is hid with Christ Jesus. The moving 
hands on the face of any watch are the 
evidence of a mainspring. Happy are you 
if your neighbours who see you every day 
can know by your outward conduct that 
your inner life is fed by an unseen Christ. 

The Great Apostle describes this inner life 
of the true believer as “with Christ in 
God.” The source of this spiritual life is 
divine ; it begins with the new birth by the 
Holy Spirit. By a mysterious but very real 
process the new-born soul’s heart-life is so 
united to Christ, so dependent on Christ, 
and so supplied from Christ, that the 
Apostle describes it as “ hid with Christ in 
God.” 

As the root of an apple tree, concealed 
from the eye, goes down into the soil, feeling 
its way after earth-food and water, and draw- 
ing up nourishment for every limb and leaf, 
so a truly converted soul learns to go down 
into Christ for his spiritual nourishment. 
He learns to find in Christ not only pardon 
and peace, but power to resist temptation. 
He learns the sweets of fellowship with his 
Master ; and so close is. his intimacy with 
Christ that in times of trouble or perplexity 
he has only to put the question, “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” A genuine 
and joyous Christian life is such an inner 
partnership with Jesus that the believer can 
say, “ I live—yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me; and the life which I now live in the 
flesh I live in faith which is in the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave Himself for 
me.” This faith is not a mere opinion, nor 
is it a mere emotion. It is our grip on 


Christ, and His grip on us. 


Saving faith 
means the junction of our souls to Jesus 


Christ. The mightiest of all spiritual forces 
is the Christ-faith, because it puts the omni- 
potent Lord Jesus into our soul as an abid- 
ing presence and an almighty power. It 
was no idle boast, therefore, when Paul 
exclaimed: “I can do all things through 
Christ, which strengtheneth me.” 

Paul knew whom he believed. In the 
days of my boyhood it used to be said of a 
person who was converted that he had 
“experienced religion.” A good phrase 
that; for a religion that is not a genuine 
heart experience is not worth the having. 
The poor weaklings in our churches have 
had but little or nothing of this experience. 
They joined the church more than they 
joined Christ. If they had ever experienced 
the incoming of Jesus into their hearts, and 
had experienced a new birth by the Holy 
Spirit, they would not so easily topple over 
into worldlings and money-worshippers and 
moral cowards—too often into disgraceful 
defalcations of character. A steamer with- 
out coal is a helpless waif on the ocean 
billows. Empty bags cannot stand upright. 
It is the terrible experiment of joining a 
church without any heart-union with the 
Saviour, of trying to live without honest 
prayer and daily Bible-food, of fighting Satan 
with spears of soft pine instead of the sword 
of the Spirit—in short, the experiment of 
trying to pass for a Christian without Jesus. 
Christ—this it is that accounts for so many 
pitiable weaklings on our church rolls. To: 
stand up against all the social currents that 
set away from God and holiness, to resist 
the craze for wealth at all hazards, to conquer 
fleshly appetites, to hold an unruly temper 
in check, to keep down selfishness, to direct 
all our plans, all our talents, all our purposes 
and influence toward the good of others and 
the honour of our Master, requires more 
power than any unaided man possesses. It 
requires Jesus Christ in the soul. Christ’s. 
mastery of us alone can give us self-mastery,. 
yes, and mastery over the powers of darkness 
and of hell. This is the secret of a strong. 
and: a joyous life. 


ay 
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IN THE HOUR OF NEED 


Such a life is self-evidencing. Although 
the interior union of a believer to his 
Redeemer is invisible, yet the results of it 
are patent to the world. They are seen and 
read of all men. Just as we know the supply 
of coal and the power of the unseen engine 
by the steamer’s speed, so we can estimate 
the fulness and strength of a man’s .piety by 
his daily life. Our outward lives can never 
rise above the inward; he who has not Christ 
in his conscience will not have Christ in his 
conduct. In a thousand ways does. the 
hidden life with our Master come out before 
the world. It is manifest in the man of 
business who measures his goods with a 
Bible yardstick ; in the statesman who would 
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rather lose his election than lose God’s 
smile ; in the citizen who votes with the eye 
of his Master on the ballot; in the pastor 
who cares more for souls than for salary. 
The mother displays it when she seeks first 
the kingdom of heaven for children, and the 
daughter exhibits it when she wouid rather 
watch by a sick mother’s bed than enjoy an 
evening’s gay festivities. No life is so humble 
or so obscure but it can shine when Christ 
shines through it. If Christ is hidden with- 
in you, let Him not be hidden by you from 
an observing world. You are to be His 
witness. The sermon that no sceptic can 
answer is the sermon of a clean, vigorous, 
happy and fruitful life. 





IN 


THE HOUR OF 


NEED 


By DOROTHY ELLIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR TWIDLE 


HE thaw had come at last after nine 
weeks’ hard frost, and the country 
looked very wretched. Mrs. Jones, 
however, did not notice the slush 

as she came swinging down the road to her 
house. She was a typical boat-woman: 
rather under middle height and strongly 
built, she had a good-looking face and quan- 
tities of brown hair neatly braided. She was 
young, not more than twenty, though she 
had been married two years: but boat people 
usually marry young. Her skirt was short, 
showing a pair of thick boots; she had on a 
large check apron, over her shoulders was 
thrown a bright-hued shawl, and on her head 
was a clean, stiff cotton bonnet. 

By the time Mrs. Jones had reached the 
canal bridge it was dark, and lights were 
appearing in the cottage windows round her. 
But in the cottage to which she was making 
her way there was darkness, except for the 
dim firelight. So that when she had dashed 
in and slammed the door behind her, she 
stood for a moment to see who was in the 
room, before moving. ‘There was only a 
baby lying half asleep on the sofa, and a 
young man crouching near to the dying fire. 

“Sam,” and there was reproach in her 


voice, “ whatever are you doing down ’ere? 
The doctor told you to stay in bed. I 
wouldn’t hev gone to mother’s if I thought 
you was agoing to git up. Ain’t Mrs. French 
bin in to see to yer? She said sure an’ 
certain that she would.” 

«She did come in, but I told ’er I could 
manage,” said the young man; and as he 
turned round it was easy to see that he was 
ill. ‘Tall, and always thin, he looked very 
wan and haggard now, and the gaudy green 
and gold kerchief round his neck only helped 
to deepen the pallor of his face. 

« Polly,” continued Sam, “ Smith ’as bin 
in, an’ that’s why I got up. Now that the 
thaw ’as come, an’ the boats are free, theer 
are a lot of orders to be carried out, an’ we'll 
be only too glad to do’em. For nine weeks 
none of us hev done anything with the boats 
froze fast, an’ not a penny coming in, an’ 
the ’osses to feed and all. Not but what 
the neighbours hev bin very kind. Still, we 
are in debt.” 

Sam paused and looked at Polly. She 
had taken the child in her arms, and was 
looking at her anxiously. 

“We shouldn’t hev bin in such a bad 
state,” he went on, “if the little lass ’adn’t 











“Dolly was steering” 


bin ill, an’ I got the influenza. But I’m 
better now an’ so’s Florrie, ain’t she?” 

Polly did not answer his question. How 
could she, when only to-day the doctor had 
told her that the little one was worse? Instead, 
she said, “ The doctor says yours is one of 
the worst cases ’e’s got, an’ whatever made 
you git up, I can’t think ; you'll catch your 
death.” 

Sam Jones turned and faced his wife: “ It 
is best to tell you straight, lass, Smith’s got 
an order for a load of coal to be took to 
Dillington, an’ I’ve got to do it.” 

“You!” cried Mrs. Jones in amazement ; 
“‘hev you gone mad? It would kill you!” 

“Kill or no, I’m going. We shall be 
ruined else; and theer’s no one else to go. 
Smith did ’is best, but all the others are off 
now, an’ theer’s no boat going Dillington way 
as could hev took ourn. Your brother would 
hev gone, only since your father broke ’is 
leg Jim’s gone off with their boat to Lunnon. 


There’s neught for it, Polly: I must go. 
It'll only take nine days, an’ we must hev the 
money.” 

Polly Jones was silent. She saw the 
difficulties as clearly as her husband, and she 
knew as well as he did that they must have 
the money. The boat must go to Dillington,, 
but who was to take it? It was out of the 
question for Sam to go: he had been very 
ill, Was there no one else? Then Mrs. 
Jones looked out of the window into the 
darkness of the night, and clenched her 
hands tight, while the tears came into her 
eyes, and the motherhood within her rose up 
against the thought that came into her mind. 
Leave her Florrie, when she knew she was 
so ill, and might die before nine days were 
over? Still, she might get well, and if Sam 
went he would most certainly die. Why 
hadn’t Smith come to them sooner, before 
the other boat people had gone off? Polly 
was full of anger with all the world. 
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Just then Florrie began to cry, and as 
Sam took her up he coughed—a nasty cough. 
Then Mrs. Jones made up her mind to go. 
Money must be got for those two she loved 
so well. Sam was getting better, but it was 
hard to leave Florrie. But if she were to 
die, how could they bury her respectable ? 
It was that thought that decided Polly. Her 
baby wanted money, dead or alive. 

She turned quietly enough to Sam: 
“ When is the Seven Brothers to start?” 

‘* To-morrow.” 

“ All right. Don’t mither. 

“You?” It was Sam’s 
amazed. 

“* Yes—why not? It won’t be the first 
time I’ve gone with a boat. I'll take our 
Clara with me an’ mother will come down 
an’ do for you an’ the babby. I'll go up to 
’er as soon as you git into bed.” 

After some talking it was settled. Polly 
had often gone alone with boats before, and 
with her little sister to help she would 
manage very well. It seemed to Sam the 
best way out of the difficulty, and he did 
not know that Florrie was so ill. 

The next day Polly Jones and her sister 
went down to the canal, Clara got into the 
Seven Brothers, as the boat was called, and 
Polly walked alongside the horse on the 
towing-path; and as she walked her eyes 
were full of tears and her heart was very 
heavy, for she could feel Florrie’s hands still 
clinging to her and hear her voice crying, 
“ Mummy, mummy.” 

The next few days seemed very long to 
Mrs. Jones. Her thoughts were constantly 
with her child, and every day made her more 


I'll go.” 
turn to be 


bitter with the fate which had forced her to- 


leave her darling. The lot of boat people, 
she told herself, was a very hard one, hers 
and Sam’s especially so. ‘They had started 
together as man and wife so cheerfully, with 
a little money saved up, which was more 
than most couples of their class had. Then 
Florrie came and they were perfectly happy. 
Some of the savings had gone then, but that 
was of no account until this winter set in 
with its cruel frosts. For nine weeks the 
boats had been frozen tight ; food, both for 
themselves and the horse, had been dear; 
Florrie had been ailing all winter and ought 
to have had plenty of nourishment, and Sam 
had had a very severe attack of influenza. 
The savings that remained had, at the 
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beginning of the winter, been given to her 
father, who had broken his leg, and though 
she and Sam had pinched themselves they 
were in debt, and this tried them sorely, for 
they were proud and independent. So 
Polly complained. She did not reproach 
God, for, although she went to church some- 
times when they were at home, and Florrie 
had been baptized there, she did not think 
much about Him either way. It was not 
tue fault of her class, for there are good 
people among boat people as among other 
classes ; it was that she was a young girl who 
up to then had had a careless, happy life with 
no trouble in it. 

Dillington was reached at last, and there 
Polly found a letter from Sam. The doctor 
had been put out when he found she had 
left home, and had told Sam how ill Florrie 
was. ‘This had fretted him greatly. “ Florrie 
don’t seem no worse, but you ought not to 
have gone. I know you will come back as 
soon as youcan.” Polly read this piece of 
the letter many times. She wished Sam had 
told her more ; the letter was unsatisfactory. 
Dillington, however, was soon left behind, 
and the Seven Brothers, emptied of its cargo 
of coal, went homeward. 

One afternoon as Polly was steering she 
heard a shout from Clara, who was leading 
the horse cn the bank : 

‘The Saucy Sail is a-coming, Polly.” 
Mrs. Jones looked up: it was a boat 
from home, and they might have news of 
Florrie. 

“Do you know aught of my little 
gal?” she shouted, as the other boat came 
near. 

Mrs. Simpson, a motherly-looking woman, 
called to her husband, who was leading the 
two donkeys that pulled their barge, to stop, 
and‘as the Saucy Sail came to the Seven 
Brothers she leant over to Polly : 

*‘ You’d best get back as soon as yer can, 
my wench: yer babby’s cruel bad. Now 
don’t take on, that’ll do no good.” 

More she would have said but Polly called 
to Clara, “Go on! Goon! Get on atonce 
—do ye ear?” in frantic tones. 

Mrs. Jones never forgot that day as long 
as she lived. The barge hardly seemed 
to move, and she could not force her 
to go faster. She got out and made Clara 
take her place at the steering, but though it 
was a relief to be moving it only seemed to 
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**She broke down then and wept violently’ 


her as if they crawled. 
was her one thought. 

At last they had to stop—the horse could 
go no farther. Clara went to bed and 
soon fell asleep, but Polly sat by the little 
cabin fire until it went out ; sat there think- 
ing of but one thing, and that was that 
her child was dying. Suddenly she rose and 
passed up out of the cabin into the open 
air. 

It was a beautiful night. The moon was 
at the full and shone brightly on the water 
of tise canal, on the barges lying close by, 
on the few houses which stood near the 
water’s edge, and on a little church in the 
distance, beautifying all things. All was 


“ Florrie is dying,” 


very calm and still until the clock of the 
church struck the hour of midnight loud 


and clear. Then Polly Jones 
fell on her knees and prayed. 
What moved her she _ her- 
self knew not. 

* © God, spare my little gal. 

Don’t take my little Florrie from me. 

I see now that I hev bin wrong. I 
ought not to grumble at our lot being a 
‘ard one, ’cos it ain’t, seeing as you hev 
give us Florrie. But don’t let it be for 
only one year, let me keep my little 
lass. Make ’er to git well again, O 
Lord, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” 
Then after a pause: “*O Jesus, who wor 
born of Mary, hev mercy on me an’ all 
mothers.” She broke down then and wept 
violently. Never before had Polly Jones 
prayed like this with her whole heart. 

The noise of her sobbing woke Clara, 
who came out to her. ‘The little girl was 
greatly frightened, but got her sister into 
the cabin, where she sank on the floor and 
continued to cry; and so she unburdened 
herself of many of the trials of the past 
month. ‘Tears are one of women’s greatest 
blessings. 

Early in the morning they started off 
again; and though Polly was very full of 
anxiety about Florrie, she felt different from 
the day before; the boat seemed to go 
along faster, and all things were better. 

As night drew on they were three miles 
from home, and Polly was very impatient. 
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IN THE HOUR OF NEED 


The canal gave a great bend here, the 
distance across country was only one mile. 
It was then that she noticed an old man 
walking along the towing-path: it was old 
John Yates. The boat was near to the 
path, and she sprang on to it and spoke to 
him: “Do you know ’ow my little 
master ?” 

“ Dunno,” John replied. 

Mrs. Jones gave a sigh, and then con- 
tinued : 

‘Will yer lead our ’oss back? and Clara 
will steer. I’m going over the Waste. 
You'll do it, won’t yer?” 

‘Well, I don’t mind,” said the old man. 
Before he had finished speaking Polly was 
over the stile, and was hastening to Florrie. 

The path which Mrs. Jones had taken 
was a very awkward, almost a dangerous one 
in the dark, but by following it she would 
be with her child nearly an hour sooner than 
if she had gone round by the towing-path, 
and that was all she cared for. The path 
first crossed a ploughed field. The heavy 
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soil clogged to Polly’s feet in great lumps 
and hindered her progress, so that she 
thought she would never get across the 
field. At last she came out on toa deserted 
pit bank. Very dreary was it here, but she 
was not long in reaching the Waste, a large 
piece of common land. There was no path 
across it, but Polly Jones needed none, for 
now she could see the lights in the houses 
on the other side. It was very dark, but 
she began to run swiftly over the wet, 
uneven ground with her eyes fixed on the 
light of home, and her whole heart going up 
to Heaven in the prayer she had said so 
many times: 
my Florrie.” 


“ God, spare my child. Save 

At last she was at the door of the cottage, 
but for the first time she felt faint, and 
hardly dared open the door—what would 
they have to tell her? It was only for a 
moment she so paused, then she entered. 
The light was in the room upstairs, the 
kitchen was in darkness. As she groped 
her Way across it she heard Sam say some- 





“When did she begin to mend?’” 








‘ side of the fire sat her grandmother. 
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thing overhead, and then—the sweetest 
sound she had ever heard—Florrie laughed. 

In a second Polly Jones was up the stairs 
and in the bedroom. Florrie was in her 
little bed drawn close to the fire; by her 
side, on a stool, sat Sam, and on the other 
At 
once Polly was down on her knees by the 
side of the bed, with Florrie in her arms 
pressed close to her breast, and so she 
stayed several minutes, heeding nothing else. 
Presently she got up and sat on the bed 
with her child still in her arms; then Sam 
kissed his wife, and sat beside her with his 
arm round her; and the grandmother, as 
she welcomed fer child, shed glad tears that 
all had ended so well. 

“I’m real glad you’ve got back, Polly,” 
said Sam; “at one time we thought the 
little one was really going, an’ I kep’ think- 
ing on you ; it wor a bad time, lass.” 

‘‘ When did she begin to mend?” asked 
Polly. 
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“Late last night,” replied the grand- 
mother, and forthwith she began to give an 
account of the illness. But Mrs. Jones 
hardly heard, her mind was full of a new 
idea. Presently she spoke: 

“It wor then I prayed. I knew at the 
time sommut wor ’appening. God is very 
good, an’ I am very thankful.” Then she 
told her tale. 


Late that evening when they were 
alone, husband and wife stood looking 
down on their sleeping child. Sam’s arm 


was round Polly, and he drew her closer 
to him as he said, “I’m thinking that 
p’haps after what you told us it wor all for 
the best.” 

“ Maybe,” said Polly, and then added, “I 
called on the Lord in my trouble an’ He 
heerd me.” Thousands and _ thousands, 
from David downward, have confessed the 
same. 

Then Sam Jones and his wife knelt down 
and thanked God. 





RED-LETTER 


DAYS 


By WILLIAM WHEATLEY, SvuperinTENDENT OF THE ST. GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION 


NE of them was yesterday. Not 
as regards the weather by any 
means, for the wind had been in- 
creasing since early in the morn- 

ing, and before the sun had set it was blow- 
ing furiously and with terrible effect all over 
the country. Still it was a red-letter day, 
not only in my own experience, but also in 
the experience of one to whom red-letter 
days come all too infrequently. 

Let me explain. In the morning I left 
London on a visit to one of our great con- 
vict establishments, in which were congre- 
gated about seven hundred men, the life- 
history of any one of whom would, if faith- 
fully and graphically written, be of greater 
interest and of infinitely greater moral value 
than much of the fiction with which the Press 
teems. I seldom set foot in a prison (and 
I am in some prison or the other nearly 
every day of my life) without feeling the very 
atniosphere charged with the heartache and 
the dumb unspoken and unspeakable misery 


of the inmates. In the quiet oppressive 
silence of their cells (with their whitewashed 
monotony) they sit and think, and think, 
and think, until the brain reels and the heart 
well-nigh breaks with the sadness of it all. 
The thought which is bitterest and gives the 
pain which is keenest is the old thought 
which, in all time, has troubled so many: 
“ How different it might have been!” With 
the better class of prisoner, the prisoner who 
deserves the sympathy of every tempted, 
struggling man and woman, this thought, 
with its terrific insistence, is ever present. 
To him the unsightliness of the prison garb, 
the plainness of the prison food, the mono- 
tony of the prison routine, the rigour of the 
prison discipline, are matters of quite secon- 
dary importance. His waking hours, and 
often his sleeping hours too, are filled with 
the crushing disgrace of it all; and as he 
looks forward to the time of his liberation 
he does so with dread, for his liberty will 
only bring him fresh burdens to bear, fresh 
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proofs of the fact that he has done badly in 
breaking that commandment which mankind 
in general consider of paramount importance, 
“Thou shalt not get found out.” As the 
great iron gates of the convict prison at 
slowly opened yesterday, and I saw the long 
tiers of cell windows, each one exactly like 
the next, I was thinking especially of him 
whom I was 

shortly to see. 
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apprehended, tried, and sentenced to fifteen 
years’ penal servitude for a crime by which 
he had obtained a large sum of money, no 
trace of which could be found by the police. 
Then began the fresh sentence, and as the 
prisoner looked forward to serving it hour 
by hour, day by day, he gave way to uncon- 
trollable despair and rage. His conduct 
brought down 
upon him all 





I knew him 
years ago, when 
he was at 
liberty, and had 
watched his 
career with very 
considerable 
interest. A 
man of more 
than ordinary 
intelligence 
and education, 
gentlemanly 
and refined in 
his manners, 
he had turned 
againand again 
into wrong 
courses, until 
at last he began 
to be looked 
uponas beyond 
allhope. I had 
had the privi- 
lege of helping 
him when evi- 








the punish- 
ment it natu- 
rally de- 
manded, and 
his life in 
prison became 
as wretched as 
is possible to 
imagine. For 
con- 
siderable time 
his prisor 
“record” was 
about as bad 
as prison re- 
cord could be. 
Punishment 
followed 
offence and 
offence fol- 
lowed punish- 
mentwith a re- 
gularity which 
was fearful to 
consider. The 
heart of the 


some 








dently for a prisoner 
time he was seemed to get 
struggling to harder and 
do well. harder, while 


And it was 
a struggle too. 
When he had 
then just been 
released from 
prison he sought my assistance, saying he 
knew he must spare no effort to regain 
his character. Early and late, day after 
day, month after month, for four years 
he fought on against adverse circum- 
stances and in spite of many difficulties. 
But after a time a sudden temptation pre- 
sented itself, and as his strength was not 
heaven-drawn, the inevitable happened, the 


strength gave way, and he fell. He was 


(Tughes, photographer, 433 Slrand, WC.) 


all probability 
of his reforma- 
tion appeared 
to fade away, 
until the offi- 
cials began toconsider him as hopeless, and as 
one who at any cost must be taught “ disci- 
pline” and made to understand that “the way 
of transgressors ” (of prison rules) “is hard.” 
That is, all the officials but one: he was the 
governor, a man of singular nobility of cha- 
racter, who looks upon those under his care 
as something more than “ felons ” or “ irre- 
claimables,” a man who believes in the power 
of the “God of mercy” to “save to the 
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uttermost.” The governor prayed for this 
man and for others like him. He was 
bound to punish the offender again and 
again; he had been appointed to maintain 
the order and discipline of the prison. He 
was also bound to pray for the sinful and 
erring, for his heart had been filled with pity 
by Him who is All-pitiful. 

After a time the prayers triumphed and 
the punishment ceased. The man became 
a “new creature in Christ Jesus.” His 
‘* point of view” was changed; a complete 
revolution took place, brought about to a 
large extent by the godly life and the Chris- 
tian influence of the governor. God grant 
that the day may not be far distant when 
every prison governor may consider it bis 
highest privilege and his greatest duty to lead 
those committed to his care toa saving know- 
ledge of Him who came to “ seek and to save 
that which was lost.” Upon this subject I 
<annot speak too warmly and emphatically. 

The ultimate result of all our system of 
imprisonment and penal servitude should be 
the reclamation, reformation, and eternal 
salvation of the prisoners. If this is not 
aimed at, the one great “ best of all good 
things” remains unconsidered, or, at any 
rate, unrealised. I honestly believe there is 
A growing desire on the part of high prison 
officials to do all they can to promote this 
much-to-be-desired condition of affairs, and 
I thank God accordingly. To punish for 
the mere sake of punishing is little short of 
brutal; to use punishment as a stepping- 
stone to “newness of life” requires more 
tact and spirituality than many men possess, 
and is noble and grand both in its conception 
and result. 

Soon after I had entered the prison portals 
I was face to face with the governor, shaking 
him heartily by the hand. After some con- 
versation with him about matters in general, 
I referred to the prisoner in question. ‘ Was 
there any hope—any real well-founded hope 
—for this sinful and suffering member of 
society?” To my question I received an 
affirmative reply, which surprised me, I must 
confess, because of its emphatic earnestness. 
«* Hope !” said my friend the governor, “why, 
there is every hope ; the man is saved—saved 
from his sin, saved from himself.” 

I have been a prison visitor for many years 
now, and am not without experience of those 
** clever” members of the criminal class who 


consider it good policy to get round “ Holy 
Joe,” as they tersely but irreverently term 
the chaplain, and see what benefits “ trying 
the religious lay” will bring them. Of all 
classes of criminals these are the most con- 
temptible, dangerous, and hopeless. If, 
therefore, I wondered for a moment whether 
this prisoner came under the same category, 
it is hardly to be marvelled at. But my 
doubts were dispelled before they took deti- 
nite shape or expressed themselves in words. 
The governor began to tell me of proofs of 
conversion which I considered conclusive 
and unanswerable. 

It appears that shortly after the man began 
to desire better things and to seek God’s 
pardon, he became full of one thought, which 
seemed for a time, at any rate, to exclude all 
others. It was this. Before he was last 
arrested he had secreted about £1500, the 
result of the crime for which he was now 
being punished. Ashe heard the judge pass 
sentence upon him his inmost thought was, 
“ Well, I have something to fall back upon, 
at any rate,on my release; I shall not be 
penniless ; between me and starvation there 
will at least be this sum of money.” ‘Then, 
he was determined to hide this sum at all 
risks, and secure it to himself. Now, the 
money haunted him, and “ rose up in judg- 
ment against him,” accusing him with so 
loud and persistent a voice that he found no 
rest until he came to one conclusion as the 
only possible solution of the difficulty. He 
would give such information to the autho- 
rities as would lead to the restoration of 
the money to its rightful owners. Having 
arrived at this conclusion, he acted upon it 
with a quickness and earnestness which spoke 
eloquently of his change of heart and of his 
honest desire to “ bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance.” He gave the necessary infor- 
mation, and the money is now in the hands 
of those whom he had defrauded. Need I 
say more? Does not the action of “ my 
friend the convict” put to blush the actions 
of many of those who are daily thanking God 
“they are not as other men are ””—even as 
this outcast ? 

The governor spoke most highly of the 
man, and by his manner more than by his 
words showed how much he admired and 
respected him for the action he had taken 
and for his consistent life. 

When I saw and talked with the prisoner, 
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as I did presently, I was struck with the 
change which had come to him. He looked 
much older than when I saw him last ; the 
hair was getting a tinge of grey, and care had 
written its signature plainly upon his face. 
The lines and wrinkles were in full evidence, 
but in his eyes shone a light which told of 
peace within and of self-conquest. No one 
knowing all the facts could dare any longer 
to doubt the power of the Almighty, or the 
willingness of the loving Saviour, to “ lift up 
the fallen” and to receive graciously all those 
who turn from their evil ways. 

An unbidden moisture dimmed for a few 
moments the eyes of my friend the convict, 
and emotion caused a huskiness in his voice 
as he answered my questions and told me of 
his sin, of his struggles, of his repentance, of 
his peace at heart, and of his prospects. You 
see, he had no idea I was going to visit him, 
and the surprise and pleasure were more than 
he was prepared for. 

We did not say very much to each other. 
I had heard nearly all that was to be heard 
from the governor; but he told me how he 
found it imperative for him to give up the 
money to those to whom it belonged. “ God 
brought me up to this point,” he said, 
“showed me plainly it was my duty, and 
the same God gave me His strength to per- 
form what was not in all respects an easy 
task. DolI regret the step? Not for one 
moment,” came the quick, hearty reply. 
“ You see,” he said,“ I could ask no fur- 
ther blessing or guidance from Him until I 
had done His bidding.” When I asked him 
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if his sentence was not to be reduced because 
of the restitution he had made, he told me he 
had not petitioned the Home Secretary for 
any mitigation, and personally he felt virtue 
to be (what so many non-criminals do not 


believe it to be) its own reward. He 
assured me he could not pray for any 
lessening of his punishment. He had 


brought it upon himself, and had no one 
but himself to blame. All he could pray for, 
and this he desired above all other things, 
was that he might be permitted to be of some 
real use in the world before he was taken 
from it altogether. To which prayer let us 
all say “ Amen.” 

The remainder of his sentence will soon 
expire now, and in all probability our Mis- 
sion (the St. Giles’ Christian Mission) will 
have the pleasure of sending him abroad to 
friends, with whom he will, I trust, find a 
happy home and a sphere of usefulness. 

As I travelled back to London in the 
evening through downpouring rain and wind 
of hurricane force, my thoughts were busy 
with memories of what God in His mercy 
had permitted our Mission to do amongst 
and for the sick, poor, degraded, and out- 
cast. Again and again my mind went back 
to the solitary occupant of that preternatu- 
rally silent cell, and as I remembered what 
the man was, and then again thought of 
what he és, my heart said gratefully and 
reverently : 


To God be the glory, 
Great things hath He done, 


“THERE IS A FOUNTAIN FILLED WITH BLOOD” 


NOTES OF LECTURE IN FREE ST. GEORGE'S, EDINBURGH 


By ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 


ILLIAM COWPER is acknow- 
ledged to be the very best letter- 
writer in the English language, 
and he is, perhaps, the very best 

hymn-writer also. “Ere God had built the 
mountains,” “God moves in a mysterious 
way,” “ Hark, my soul, it is the Lord,” 
“ Jesus, where’er Thy people meet,” ‘“ Oh 


for a closer walk with God,” “ The Spirit 
breathes upon the Word,” “Sometimes a 
light surprises the Christian as he sings ”— 
these are some of the standard hymns that 
we owe to William Cowper’s pen. But, to 
my mind, his very best hymn has yet to be 
named: “ There is a fountain filled with 
blood.” That hymn, of all the hymns in the 




















WHERE COWPER LIVED—OLNEY, FROM THE MEADOWS 


English language, comes oftenest into my 
mind ; that hymn is oftenest shed abroad in 
my heart. 

Cowper takes the text of this exceedingly 
noble hymn out of the Prophet Zechariah, 
and then he proceeds to enlarge and enrich 
his great prophetic text out of some of the 
most evangelical passages of Paul and 
John. The literature of this classical com- 
position, its whole imagery and style, is of 
tthe most heart-commanding and _heart-com- 
fortiung kind. Cowper has both the letter 
.and the spirit of Holy Scripture for every 
image he employs and for every word he 
writes. Cowper’s figures and phrases are, no 
doubt, extraordinarily bold; but it is the 
boldness of all the greatest prophets, and 
.psalmists, and-apostles, and preachers. And 
‘those who are offended at the boldness and 
‘the strength and the passionateness of 
“Cowper’s imagery and vocabulary in this 
magnificent hymn have yet to learn the 
whole teaching and style of Holy Scripture 
when it writes about sin and redemption 
sand everlasting life. ‘I could have stepped 


into a style much higher than this in which 
I have here discoursed,” said Bunyan, “ and 
I could have adorned all things much more 
than here I have seemed to do, but I dare 
not. God did not play in convincing of 
me; the devil did not play in tempting of 
me ; neither did I play when I sunk as into 
a bottomless pit, when the pangs of hell 
caught hold upon me ; wherefore I may not 
play in relating of them, but be plain and 
simple, and lay down the thing as it was.” 
Let John Bunyan’s delightful and unanswer- 
able apology for his “Grace Abounding” 
be William Cowper’s defence also, if he needs 
a defence. 


There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins. 


When the Old Testament speaks so con- 
tinually about the blood of bulls and of 
goats, and when the New Testament speaks 
so continually about the blood of Christ, 
those Scriptures are not to be taken as 
speaking literally and physiologically, they 
speak morally and spiritually. Paul is not a 
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biologist but a theologian. The Apostle isa 
preacher and not a physician. When our 
Lord’s Apostles say such rapturous things 
about the blood of the Lamb, even a child 
understands that they do not speak about 
the literal red liquid that ran in the veins of 
the man Jesus of Nazareth. ‘ The soul is 
in the blood,” “The blood is the soul,” 
“The blood, is the. life,” both Moses and 
Aaron keep continually teaching the children 
of Israel. And thus it is that the blood of 
Christ the Lamb of God is far more than 
the mere and only blood of Jesus, the Son 
of Mary. The blood of Christ is all that He 
was, and all that He did, and all that He 
endured, from His dedication of Himself 
before the foundation of the world, on and 
down to His death on the cross. ‘ Wherein 
did Christ’s humiliation consist?” asks the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism. And, 
answer that question aright—answer that 
question with a Scriptural and a spiritual 
mind, and you have then before your eyes 
the whole blood of Christ. When you 
examine into it, when you decompose and 
resolve it, the blood of Christ is seen to 
embody and embrace all His divine con- 
descension and all His human humiliation : 
His birth, His poverty, His life of labour 
and His acquaintance with grief. Continue 
to resolve His blood and you will come 
upon ail His humility, all His meekness, all 
His self-denial, all His fastings, all His 
watchings, and all His secret and importunate 
prayers, His agony in 
the garden, His bloody 
sweat, His sacrifice of 
His own will in all things, 
His self-surrender to man 
as well as to God, His 
arrest, His trial, the in- 
justice, the shame, the 
scarlet robe, the reed, 
the crown of thorns, the 
pillar, the scourge; the 
cross itself, the three 
hours’ darkness, the for- 
saking, and the giving 
up of the ghost. All that, 
and far more than mortal 
tongue or pen can tell, 
entered into and com- 
posed the blood that was 
drawn from Immanuel’s 
veins. And, then, there 





is nothing else either in the words of God or 
of man that could so well describe and set 
before our minds the Atonement that the 
Son of God made for the sin of man as when 
first Zechariah, and then Cowper, call it a 
‘fountain filled with such blood.” For the 
features and the qualifications of a fountain 
are such as these: its depth, its fulness, its 
freshness and ever-newness, and its lasting- 
ness. <A pool is nota fountain. A cistern 
is not a fountain A basin is not a fountain. 
A fountain is a fountain. A fountain has its 
depth beneath itself. It has its source 
within itself, and not outside of itself. It 
does not depend on passing showers. It is 
independent of the clouds and the winds. 
Its water is not rain-water. Look how that 
fountain bubbles up and breaks through! 
Look how it overflows and makes a way for 
itself! Look how the people go with their 
empty pitchers to it! Look how they cut 
trenches and water the thirsty ground out of 
it! And all just because it is a fountain. 
Well, then, 


There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins ; 

And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains. 


The dying thief rejoiced to see 
That fountain in his day: 

And there have I, as well as he, 
Washed all my sins away. 


Augustine somewhere says that the dying 
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thief was the only believer left on the face 
of the whole earth that Passover Day. All 
the Disciples had fled, ‘for their faith was 
dead. The thief alone had any spark of 
faith left, that faith-trying day, in our Saviour 
andin His blood. Happily for him, the thief 
could not ‘flee like the eleven that morning. 
Like the great Sacrifice beside him, he was 
bound to the horns of the altar. Peter 
might flee, and John, and ‘Thomas ; but the 
thief was held fast to his salvation. In 
heaven you will see the thief standing at the 
head of your blood-washed company, for he 
was the first to throw himself with all his 
sins into that fountain which washed him 
whiter than the snow in his day, and you in 
your day. “ All mysins away.” All kinds 
of sin, and all sins of all kinds. All my 
guilt in His innocence. All my slavery to 
sin in His freedom from sin. All my pollu- 
tion of heart in His holiness. of heart. All 
my self-love, self-seeking, self-exalting, self- 
indulging, in His uttermost self-denial and 
self-sacrifice to the cross, and far beyond 
the cross. All my pride in His humility. 
All my envy in His generosity. All my 
malice in His goodwill. All my resentment 
and retaliation in His prayers for His 


enemies. All my hardness of heart in His 
tenderness of heart. All my bitterness and 
gloom and mulishness and stubbornness in 
His sweetness and sunshine. “ The soul of 
Christ hallow me, and the body strengthen 
me, and the blood ransom me, and the 
water wash me, and the bruises heal me, 
and the sweat refresh me, and the wound 
hide me,” and all, till I, as vile as_ the thief 
on the cross, have, like him, washed all my 
sins away. 


Dear dying Lamb! 

You remark the exclamation. You see 
how the very printer has interpreted and 
enforced the fact. Both poet and printer 
have combined to teach us to sing this 
stanza with the understanding and with the 
imagination and with the heart. The very 
way the sacred type has been set up is a 
challenge and a reproof and an instruc- 
tion to us. Dear dying Lamb! It is an 
apostrophe. It is an appeal. Itisa saluta- 
tion. It isan invocation. As we sing it we 
survey the wondrous cross. We see the 
Prince of Glory dying. We see the Lamb of 
God in the very act of taking away sin. We 
come up close to His cross. We come up 
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straight before His cross. We come to 
where we can best see Him, and He us. 
And we salute Him. We encourage Him. 
We strengthen Him. We give Him to drink. 
He sees His seed in us. He prolongs 
His days in us. And the pleasure of the 
Lord prospers in His hand in us. 
“ Dear dying Lamb!” we sing— 


Dear dying Lamb, Thy precious blood 
Shall never lose its power 

Till all the ransomed Church of God 
Be saved, to sin no more. 


E’er since, by faith, I saw the stream 
Thy flowing wounds supply, 

Redeeming love has been my theme, 
And shall be till I die. 


“ F’er since.” That is to say, ever since 
the day that Cowper thus describes in his 
Memoir of himself—“the happy period 
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which was to strike off my fetters, and 
afford me a clear opening of the free mercy 
of God in Christ, was now arrived. I flung 
myself into a chair near the window, and 
seeing a Bible there, ventured once more to 
apply to it for comfort and instruction. The 
first verse I saw was the 25th of the IIIrd 
of the Romans, ‘ Whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the 
remission of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God.’ Immediately I re- 
ceived strength to believe, the full beam of 
the sun of righteousness shone upon me. I 
saw the sufficiency of the atonement He had 
made ; my pardon sealed in His blood ; and 
all the fulness and completeness of my 
justification. In a moment I believed and 
received the Gospel. Unless the Almighty 
arm had been under me, I think I should 
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have died with gratitude and joy. My eyes 
filled with tears and my voice choked with 
transport.” But the work of the Holy Ghost 
is best described in his own words—* it is 
joy unspeakable and full of glory ”: 


E’er since, by faith, I saw the stream 
Thy flowing wounds supply, 

Redeeming love has been my theme, 
And shall be till I die. 


Then, in a nobler, sweeter song, 
I'll sing Thy power to save, 

When this poor lisping, stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave. 


Nobler and sweeter than any Olney 
hymn, he means. And we feel and say the 
same thing. For in this life how little true 
nobleness, how little true sweetness there is 
in our best praises! How far below the full 
magnificence of our theme, both in our 
preaching, and in our prayers, and in our 
praises, are our feelings and our affections ! 
There is no passion in our sermons, or in 
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our prayers, or in our praises at all adequate 
and corresponding to the price or the splen- 
dour of our salvation. Let us meditate far 
more on the greatness of our salvation. 
Let us picture it far more to ourselves. 
Let us look far more at the Lamb of God. 
Let us far more closely survey His won- 
drous cross. Let us see it with our eyes, 
as if it stood before our eyes. Let us 
address Him every day and every hour of 
every day—dear dying Lamb! And let us 
every hour of every day receive both Him 
and His cross into our hearts. And then 
redeeming love will be our theme also till 
we die. 


Lord, I believe Thou hast prepared, 
Unworthy though I be, 

For me a blood-bought free reward, 
A golden harp for me; 


‘Tis strung and tuned for endless years, 
And formed by power divine, 

To sound in God the Father’s ears 
No other name but Thine, 


“NOT PEACE BUT A SWORD” 


By J. DEANE HILTON 


T was in the year 1804. England had 
awakened to the fact—as she does 
periodically—that her home defences 
were not what they should be. Fora 

season martial sounds drowned “ the jingle 
of the guinea”; men’s thoughts were directed 
to other things than ledgers and scales. It 
was indeed time: the pistol of the great 
Highway Robber was at England’s breast. 
Commerce, so long protected by the swords 
of mercenaries, took a sword into her own 
hand. Men, long accustomed to handle 
‘the yard measure or the scoop, grasped a 
musket and marched at the word of com- 
mand. Half-a-million of men, the flower of 
the land, sprang to arms to protect their 
country from invasion and _ consequent 
foreign dominion. The citizen soldiers 
drilled in safety, for across the Channel the 
unconquered mariners, the professional fight- 
ing men, watched the French coast with a 
vigilance that never slept. Napoleon’s 


mighty flotilla lay rotting in the harbours, 
not daring to venture forth. 

As it was in 1588, and again in 1858, the 
world learned how much martial spirit lay 
hidden beneath the quiet exterior of the 
British citizen. 

At this time of patriotic fervour, when the 
war drum throbbed ih every town and 
village, one sect of Christians remained cold, 
uninfluenced by the general delirium. For 
nearly two hundred years the Quakers had 
preached and practised the doctrine of 
non-resistance. Their consistency was of 
toughest fibre; their principles were not to 
be given up in the face of an awkward 
dilemma. It was not for them to consider 
consequences: right was right, let what 
would happen. ‘Their way of life was plainly 
set forth in the New Testament. If cling- 
ing to the right involved martyrdom, they 
were prepared to face it with fortitude. 
Such was their position in the year 1804. 
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“NOT PEACE BUT A SWORD” 


They would not have pulled a trigger to save 
their homes from the pollution of Napoleon’s 
soldiery. The Quakers did suffer for their 
opinions, suffered scorn and contumely ; 
and many of the wealthier members left the 
sect never to return. Whether they were 
justified in their interpretation of the New 
Testament we will not discuss here. That 
they showed Courage is beyond question, for 
what is courage but devotion to an idea or a 
purpose in spite of mental or physical 
suffering? Those who differ most widely 
from the Quakers will admit there was some- 
thing admirable in their steadfastness to 
unpopular principles, and will at least ab- 
solve them from the charge of poltroonery. 

In many hundreds of cases human nature 
proved stronger than early training. England’s 
need kindled the fire of patriotism in hearts 
which generations of civil life had not cooled 
to the low Quaker temperature. The Society 
waned: young men of high spirit flocked 
into the volunteers, men of wealth sought 
commissions in the militia; these persons 
were in every instance disowned. We are 
concerned at present with but one particular 
case. 


It was a raw, cold afternoon in November. 
The oil-lamps in the Strand glimmered faintly 
through the deepening fog, which rolled up 
in heavy, murky billows from the river. 

In Elkanah Hipgrave’s bookshop, situated 
nearly opposite Somerset House, business 
seemed to be at a standstill. No customers 
were present ; the two sedate assistants plied 
their quills over catalogues and bill forms. 
Elkanah, a tall, dark-complexioned man of 
about five-and-twenty, attired in the sad 
garb of the Quakers, stood with a penknife 
in one hand and a quill in the other, looking 
absently at the dim figures flitting past the 
door. He remained so long in this attitude 
that a sly glance of intelligence passed be- 
tween the shopmen. The muffled tones of 
the church bell chiming three quarters after 
five roused the dreamer. He suddenly shut 
up the knife, and replaced the uncut quill 
on his desk. Charging his assistants to be 
watchful and diligent in his absence, he 
donned his broad-brimmed hat, drew on his 
brown gloves, and having made sure that a 
large key was in his pocket, vanished into 
the fog. 

As soon as Elkanah was really gone, Abel, 
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the elder of the two shopmen, threw down 
his pen, uttered the word “ Hester,” and 
refreshed himself with a pinch of snuff from 
a horn box. His companion looked up, 
with a movement of the eye which might 
under happier auspices have developed into 
a wink. “No doubt of it,” he said. “ He 
gave a shilling too much change to-day, the 
first time such a thing has ever happened in 
my experience. Ah! well, perhaps it’ll lead 
to better victuals.” 

‘* Worse, you mean,” said the other, who 
professed to have a wide knowledge of the 
world. 

At this point the conversation ceased, for 
a smartly dressed young man came in, and 
asked for the “ Life of Jerry Abershaw.” 

Meanwhile Elkanah Hipgrave made his 
way westward at a sober pace. He was in 
deep thought, and took no heed of the 
hurrying wayfarers. Turning up Bedford 
Street, his pleasant reflections were rudely 
interrupted: a tall, handsome man in the 
uniform of an officer of militia stood barring 
his path. 

‘What, Elkanah!” he said in a loud 
voice, is the fog so thick that you cannot 
recognise old friends ?” 

“T did not see thee at first, Joseph. I 
was busy with my own thoughts,” replied 
Elkanah. 

The young officer held out his hand, 
which the Quaker shook gravely, saying, “ I 
doubt if I should have known thee in that 
strange garb hadst thou not spoken.” He 
spoke without bitterness, but there was no 
cordiality in his tone. 

Captain Spencer laughed. “I have quite 
got over the feeling of disgrace,” he said, 
laying his hand lightly on his sword. “I 
will walk a little way with you, if you don’t 
object to my company.” 

“ Why should I object, Joseph? there is 
no unfriendliness between us, I hope?” 

“Tm glad to hear you say so, you old 
mole. So they have disowned me? I knew 
it was inevitable, of course. I’m in good 
company, though: my case is the fifth this 
month. I trust the new members will make 
up in every way for the old.” 

Elkanah was silent. 

‘I hope you spoke up for me, Elkanah, 
for old friendship’s sake. You are not so 
bigoted as some. You can make allow- 
ances.” 
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“TI spoke in favour of thy disownment,” 
replied Elkanah. ‘“ How could I do other- 
wise? The Society does not change its 
principles to meet circumstances.” 

Spencer’s face flushed. ‘You think, 
then, we ought to lay down our arms and 
consent to become a part of France?” he 
said, with much indignation. “TI tell you 
I have seen countries over which Napoleon’s 
troops have passed, and to save England 
from a like fate I am prepared to die, if 
need be. Can you contend for a moment 
that it is right to abase yourself before the 
first bully or ruffian who happens to attack 
you?” Having spoken, he looked at his: 
friend with some anxiety. It was clear he 
valued Elkanah’s good opinion. 

The Quaker was unmoved. “ Thy logic 
is not sound, Joseph,” he said. “The ques- 
tion is, do we take the New Testament for 
our authority? Its teaching upon this 
point cannot be misunderstood. The ne- 
cessity of hunger does not justify theft. 
To take life is sinful, whether it be to 
protect one’s own life or the lives of others. 
Understand, I am not judging thee: if thy 
conscience approve, thou art justified. Our 
ways separate ; we will part in peace, and 
perhaps when the troubles are over thou 
wilt rejoin us.” 

The captain was offended. He uttered 
an exclamation of impatience which caused 
an immediate stiffening of Elkanah’s manner. 
He stopped, hand on hip, chest thrown out, 
and spoke his thoughts without reserve. 
“No, they have drummed me out, and out 
I stay. As for you, Elkanah, I find it a 
hard task to believe in your sincerity. I 
believe you are better than your professions. 
I’ll wait till I see you stand still and tamely 
suffer your friends to be assaulted before I 
class you among the genuine Quakers. 
Non-resistance is a pretty theory, but it 
won’t work. I had nothing to lose by 
coming out, but you”—and here he smiled 
sarcastically—“ what would your attitude be 
supposing there was no Hester Elwyn in 
the world?” 

Elkanah interrupted him with some heat. 

‘“‘ Thy suspicions are as groundless as they 
are unworthy,” he said. 

“Qld Elwyn is rich,” retorted the soldier. 

Elkanah turned from him, and with a 
wave of the hand and the one word 
‘‘ Farewell,” went on his way. 
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“ Loaves and fishes!” said Spencer as a 
parting shot, then breaking into a loud 
laugh he swaggered down the street. 

The words of the frivolous young man 
had stung Elkanah, although they were quite 
undeserved. For the remainder of his 
journey he walked with a quicker step and 
with head thrown back rather proudly. He 
stopped at the door of a neat house in 
Leicester Square and knocked. While stand- 
ing on the snow-white doorstep waiting to 
be admitted, the bookseller became aware 
that his heart was beating much faster than 
usual. A grim middle-aged woman, in a 
white cap, admitted him, without uttering a 
word or changing countenance. 

Elkanah turned the handle of the sitting- 
room door, and entered like one who was 
quite sure of his reception. Here were 
light, warmth, and comfort; very pleasant 
after the cold and darkness of the street. 
An air of peace and serenity, of secure pros- 
perity, and of gentle refinement pervaded 
the apartment. 

The furniture was heavy, built not for a 
day, but for generations of men; the carpet 
and curtains were of fine quality and of 
unobtrusive colours. Around the room 
were sevéral glass-protected bookcases filled 
with tall calf-bound volumes. There were 
no pictures or knicknacks of any descrip- 
tion. A clear fire burned in the grate and 
showed up the white hearth, the polished 
brass fire-irons and fender. A pile of toast 
stood on the hob, and the copper tea-urn 
gave forth a musical hiss. On the tall 
mantelpiece a Dutch clock ticked gravely. 

A grey-haired gentleman in drab shorts, 
who was seated by the fire, lifted his gold- 
rimmed glasses from his book, and extending 
his hand, said heartily, ‘How art thou, 
Elkanah ?” 

“TI am very well, I thank thee, William 
Elwyn ; I hope thou art well also.” 

An elderly lady, with a quiet face, gave 
the young man a look of more than ordinary 
attention, and said, “I am glad to see thee, 
Elkanah Hipgrave. Thy hand is cold, thou 
had better sit on this side of the table.” 

“Thank thee, Phoebe Elwyn, the other 
side will be warm enough for me.” And the 
young man turned to the third occupant of 
the room. 

Hester Elwyn was twenty-one, and was 
tall and slight, Her white cap covered her 
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shining brown hair—no, not quite, for a few 
curls escaped and strayed over her pure 
white forehead. She was very plainly attired; 
her dress was of steel-grey colour, and she 
wore a handkerchief of white cashmere 
folded across her bosom ; yet I doubt if all 
the milliners and dressmakers of Bond 
Street could have made her look more 
attractive. The evenings were dim and 
shadowy within doors in the year 1804; 
the red firelight and the soft radiance of 
candles left much of the room in semi- 
darkness. Hester was none the less charm- 
ing in the mysterious half-light, although of 
a truth she had no reason to fear the all- 
revealing: day. Elkanah was left in doubt 
as to whether or no ‘a faint tinge of carna- 
tion stole over the girl’s fair cheek when 
they clasped hands. The words, “I hope 
I see thee weil, Hester Elwyn,” sounded 
rather cold, yet they conveyed a deeper 
meaning not to be misunderstood. 

“T am well, I thank thee, Elkanah,” she 
answered, then, glancing at the clock, “ thou 
art five minutes behind time.” There was a 
faint suspicion of reproach in the soft 
musical voice. 

“JT was detained,” he said quickly. “I 
met Joseph Spencer in Bedford Street, and 
had some conversation with him.” 

“Didst thou, indeed?” said Phoebe Elwyn, 
pouring out the tea. “I hope thou reasoned 
with him. Poor young man! I grieve for 
him. His perverseness has been a sore 
trial to his aunts, Rachel and Caroline 
Dawkins.” 

‘‘T fear he has passed beyond the influence 
of reasonable discourse,” said Elkanah: “ he 
seemed to be filled with the pride of the 
sword and satisfaction with the gay dress of 
his new calling. I would not judge him 
harshly; but I believe he has been out of 
harmony with the beliefs and practices of the 
Society for a long time.” 

“ But one may admire the courage of 
Joseph, and the young men like him, who 
go forth to risk wounds or death,” said 
Hester. 

Elkanah could not agree. “It is too 
early to speak of Joseph’s courage yet,” he 
said. ‘He has not been put to the test.” 

“Thou art not often ungenerous,” whis- 
pered Hester. 

William Elwyn’s ears were sharp. “ Doubt- 
less Joseph counted upon the admiration of 
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the young women when he put on that 
red coat!” he said slyly. “There is much 
of ostentation and love of vainglorious acts 
among our young men at present, which 
will, we must hope, soon pass away with 
other evil fashions. ‘Thou knowest, Elkanah, 
I have no sincere belief in Napoleon’s in- 
tention of invading our country. He has 
other and more feasible projects on hand.” 

“T believe the King’s brave sailors will 
make invasion impossible,” said Hester. 

Her parents allowed the remark to pass 
unnoticed. Hester had her privileges: one 
was more than ordinary liberty of speech, a 
habit of sly badinage, which no one took 
seriously. Elkanah found a delightful zest 
in her sallies. 

“ We can afford to lose Joseph Spencer, 
and those of his way of thinking,” said 
William Elwyn, passing up his cup. He 
evidently thought the young officer of militia 
unworthy of further discussion. After a few 
minutes’ silence the old gentleman turned to 
Elkanah and said: “Thou wilt be glad to 
hear that my vessel, the Prudence, has 
reached Jamaica in safety.” 

Elkanah showed a chastened satisfaction. 
“This will be good news to our friend, 


Matthew Jenkins, the underwriter,” he 
said. 
William Elwyn chuckled. “ A French 


cruiser attempted a capture,” he said; “ but 
our convoy proved too powerful.” 

Protected by the guns of “the jolly, 
jolly mariners,” commerce was carried on in 
those stormy times. Hester, pondering over 
this and many other things, remained silent 
during the remainder of the meal. 

The grim-faced servant came in and 
cleared away the tea. William Elwyn retired 
to his study on the floor above. Pheebe, 
having washed the rare old china with her 
own hands, and put it away in a cabinet, 
quitted the room also. 

Then the clock began to tick louder. 
Hester kept her eyes upon her work, and 
plied her needle diligently. ‘The silence 
became painful. Elkanah tried once or 
twice to clear his throat, and fidgeted with 
his legs. He had a proposition to bring 
forward, yet, strange for a man of his business 
habits, he hesitated about the terms. Hester 
looked more beautiful than ever, but quite 
self-possessed, and appeared to be occupied 
with her own thoughts. Suspense became 
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intolerable. The bookseller mustered all his 
resolution, and made the plunge. 

“ Hester!” 

“Yes, Elkanah.” She put down her 
work, and looked at him steadily with her 
soft brown eyes. ‘The girl’s serene aspect 
might have confused a man of larger ex- 
perience in the management of affairs of this 
kind. 

Elkanah, with great deliberation, carried 
his heavy horsehair-cushioned chair across 
the room, and sat down beside her. She 
folded her hands and looked at her lap. 

“ Hester Elwyn,” he began, “I have long 
sought this opportunity of speaking to thee. 
I believe my proposal wiil have the approval 
of thy parents and of the meeting. I love 
thee, Hester, and it will be the greatest 
privilege I can conceive, if thou wilt agree to 
take me for thy husband.” His words had 
been formal and corfsidered, but they ex- 
pressed a passion as deep and sincere as 
many couched in hyperbolical language. 

Hester rose from her seat, and stood 
looking thoughtfully at her lover. ‘“ Elkanah 
Hipgrave,” she said, “I have a_ great 
respect for thee ” here she paused, and 
the lines in her pretty brows expressed 
doubt. 

This was chilling. Elkanah, who had 
also risen, looked pale and troubled. He 
had anticipated an easy victory. ‘ Dost thou 
mean, Hester, that I have been entertaining 
delusive hopes? Hast thou not understood 
me? I cannot believe thou hast willingly 
deceived me.” His tones were sad and 
reproachful. 

“ Elkanah,” she answered, “I confess that 
I have a regard for thee, but there is much 
to be considered. I am still young, and 
may perhaps appear presumptuous, but I 
have my own opinions—my parents and I 
do not think alike upon all subjects.” 

“Dost thou refuse my proposal of mar- 
riage, Hester? ” 

“T would rather wait, Elkanah.” 

“That is not so bad as a refusal,” he 
said, his face brightening. ‘ What can I do 
to make myself more agreeable in thy eyes ? 
How can I rise in thy estimation ?” 

“Elkanah, I would not have thee give up 
thy principles for my sake. Conscience is 
above earthly love. Perhaps the way may be 
opened.” 

Elkanah was not able to read the girl’s 
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mind. Deeply grieved, he said, “Tell me, 
Hester, how can I win thy approval ?” 

“Nay, I would not persuade thee. But 
believe me, Elkanah, I am not acting from 
vanity or light-mindedness. I cannot change 
my convictions ; perhaps the time will come 
when thou wilt see with my eyes. Till then 
we are friends,” and she gave her hand with 
a dazzling smile that intoxicated her lover. 

“‘f will wait and hope, Hester,” he said ; 
“it shall be the chief study of my life to 
find a basis of agreement between us.” 

“ Nay, not the chief study, I hope, 
Elkanah. Art thou going?” 

“Yes, I would rather gonow. Remember, 
Hester, I hold myself pledged.to thee. 
Farewell.” 

“ Farewell, Elkanah.” 


When Pheebe Elwyn returned to the 
room half an hour later, her comely face 
expressed surprise. 

‘Has Elkanah Hipgrave gone ?” she said. 

‘Yes, mother.” 

“ Not in anger, I trust ?” 

“No, mother, be will come again.” And 
Hester’s white fingers were busy with her 
sewing. 


Elkanah went forth sorely puzzled. He 
knew nothing of women, and this one was 
especially an enigma to him. It was some- 
thing, however, to know that she did not 
dislike him, and for that he was humbly 
thankful. A more dexterous man would 
soon have made himself master of the girl’s 
thoughts ; but this poor bookseller was 
entirely lacking in finesse. 

For some days life was burdensome to him, 
attendance at the shop a miserable penance. 
His time of probation might have lasted 
indefinitely, but for a fortunate incident, 
which revealed Hester’s hidden motives, and 
showed him at the same time a glimpse of 
his own nature. He still visited at the 
Elwyns’, and found his love grow stronger 
now the girl seemed to be somewhat out of 
his reach. Although the subject of marriage 
was not referred to, their converse upon 
other matters was unrestrained and perfectly 
friendly. 

One Sunday (or First Day as the Quakers 
call it) Elkanah called at the Elwyns’. 
William lay ill of a bronchial affection, and 
his good wife Phoebe felt it her duty to 
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remain at home with him. Elkanah offered, 
with blissful anticipations, to escort Hester 
to the meeting-house. This was allowed, 
for were they not old friends? Accordingly 
the pair, clad in the quaint costume of the 
sect, set out together in the clear frosty 
morning. 

Elkanah was, to tell the truth, rather 
puffed up; few men that day had a more 
charming gifl on their arm than he. The 
keen air brought a brighter colour to her 
cheek and lustre to her eye. Many men, 
as they passed by, cast longing glances under 
the bonnet of the fair Quakeress. They 
were still a few hundred yards from West- 
minster Meeting, when two young men 
dressed in the extreme of the fantastic 
fashion of the time approached them. From 
their appearance it was pretty certain they 
had been passing the night in one of the 
gambling hells which abounded in the dis- 
trict; their faces were flushed with drink, 
and they reeled in their walk. Elkanah 
rightly judged that they were ripe for any 
act of mischievous folly, and with his com- 
panion on his arm stepped into the road. 
The bloods saluted the Quakers with a yell 
of laughter, and lurched towards them. The 
taller one unceremoniously knocked Elkanah’s 
hat off and kicked it across the road. The 
bookseller’s blood tingled in his veins, and 
there was rage in his heart, yet what could 
he do? His principles forbade him to 
strike. He stood still, staring at his insulter 
as though paralysed. The other jester 
roared with laughter at his friend’s spirited 
achievement, and said in a thick voice, 
“‘ Egad, Jack, that was well done: knock him 
down, while I kiss the little Quakeress,” and 
catching hold of Hester, he attempted to 
carry out his threat. Then the spell was 
lifted from Elkanah : impelled by an impulse 
beyond his contrgl he sprang into sudden 
activity. Swinging his right arm round, he 
by a miracle of good fortune caught Hester’s 
assailant a violent blow on the side of the 
head, and knocked him into the gutter. 
Then he seized the tall ruffian by the collar, 
and bringing his great strength into play, 
swung him across the body of his prostrate 
friend, and left the pair sprawling in the 
gutter. Hester had not screamed or 
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trembled ; her brown eyes glowed with indig- 
nation—the dove had suddenly become an 
eagle. 

“JT thank thee, Elkanah,” she said 
sweetly, and took hold of her lover’s firm 
strong arm. 

Some rude bystanders called out, “ Well 
done, broadbrim! ‘They asked for it.” 

Friend Hipgrave owed his success entirely 
to the intoxicated condition of his assailants. 
Had they been sober, he would, without 
the least doubt, have received a_ severe 
thrashing from one or the other, for they 
were adepts in the fashionable art of bruising, 
whereas poor Elkanah had never struck a 
blow in anger in his life. As it was, how- 
ever, his victory was complete: the two 
bloods lay howling and swearing in the road, 
unable to rise without assistance. 

That chance blow won Elkanah more than 
he had dared to hope. MHester’s arm now 
rested less lightly upon his. She had 
thanked him in tones that sounded strange 
in his ear; she had cast a look of approval 
and admiration upon him such as he had 
never won from her before. The truth began 
to dawn upon him. They walked on in 
blissful sympathetic silence. 

For the first time in his life Elkanah 
passed the gate of the meeting-house on 
a First Day morning without going in. 
Hester herself made no sign, and they 
wandered into the park. Elkanah thought 
he had been in love before, but his present 
emotion made the passion of yesterday seem 
weak and puerile by comparison. 

There was little need of words; their 
hands were clasped tightly. 

“ Thou wilt always protect me, Elkanah?” 
whispered Hester. 

«« Always, dear, with my life,” replied the 
apostate. 

“And if the French should land, thou 
wilt help to defend our homes from the 
invader ? ” 

The ice was quite melted now. 

“T will join the volunteers to-morrow, if 
thou wish it,” said the infatuated young man. 

“ Why, then ——” 

* Then, Hester ?” 

“I think we had better be moving towards 
home, Elkanah.” 
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No. 1 (J. L. Slevwright, Newport, Fife) 


MELROSE ABBEY, EAST WINDOW 


No. 1.—Melrose, a pleasant village on the south The original pile was destroyed during the Wars of 
bank of the Tweed, is famous for the ruins of its Succession, and the ruins now are of the rebuilt 
noble Abbey, founded by King David I. in 1136. Abbey finished in the middle of the 16th century. 
It was without doubt the 
most beautiful struc- 
ture of which Scotland 
could boast inthe Middle 
Ages. The tracery and 
carvings, cut in stone, 
are of singular excel- 
lence, and are hardly 
surpassed by any in 
England. 





AN ATMOSPHERIC 
ILLUSION 

No. 2.—People who 
have not been out of 
England have very little 
idea how near the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere 
in drier countries makes 
distant objects appear to 1 
be. The accompanying 
snapshot of the lake be- 
low the Bondhus Glacier 
in Norway would make 
the lake appear to be 
No. 2. (C. Brightwen, Scarborough) quite small, while the 
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actual distance between the boat in the fore- 
ground and the far end of the lake, where the 
stream may be seen entering it, is only two 
hundred yards less than two miles. The foot 
of the glacier is some three miles away. 


A TREE SAID TO BE 800 YEARS OLD 


No. 3.—This curious old tree is in the centre 
of an ancient Irish fort, situated in Purdysburn 
demesne, co. Down. These forts are generally 
known as Danish, but the best authorities now 
say they were made in prehistoric times by the 
Irish, as places of refuge and defence against 
their enemies. When a raid for plunder was 
made these places afforded shelter and protec- 
tion for the people who lived in the open 
country. There is a high bank of earth sur- 
rounding a deep trench, where the people lived 
in osier dwellings; in the centre there was a 
souterrain, or cave, excavated and carefully built, 
so that the provisions and valuables were kept 
perfectly dry. There are many similar forts 
throughout Ireland, but this is considered one 
of the most perfect in existence. The date is 
lost in the mists of antiquity. 


DR. BERRY'S FUNERAL 


No. 4.—Many of our readers will be deeply 
interested in this memorial of the last tribute of 
reverence and affection paid to the late Dr. 














No. 3 (M. Lowry, St. George’s Street, Belfast) 


Berry, of Wolverhampton. The news of his 
death, on the 31st of January, at the early age of 





No. 4 (Bennet Clark, 74 Darlington Street, Wolverhampton) 
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No. 5 (C. Wanless, Scarborough) 


forty-six, was received with universal sorrow, for 
wherever his name was known he was beloved. At 
Wolverhampton various public functions were post- 
poned, the bells of the parish church were tolled, and 
on the public buildings flags were hung at half-mast. 
Charles Berry was born at Leigh, Lancashire, in 
1852, completed his education at Airedale Indepen- 
dent College, Yorkshire, and in 1875 was appointed 
to his first pastorate at St. George’s Road, Bolton. 
In 1887 he declined a call to succeed Henry Ward 
Beecher at Brooklyn, U.S.A., and subsequently 
refused several invitations to charges in London, 
and to an influential church in New Zealand. In 
1897 he was chairman of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, and was the first President 
of the Free Church Federation. He was also one 
of the committee which drew up the New Free 
Church Catechism. In an eloquent tribute to his 
character and his labours, the Rev. Dr. Forsyth, of 
Cambridge, observed : ‘‘ He died at a grave. He 
died daily at the Lord’s, I am sure.” An inter- 
esting interview with Dr. Berry appeared in the 
Sunpay MaGazine for June 1898. 


GRAVES PROTECTED FROM ROBBERS 


No. ‘6.—In many of the older graveyards of 
Scotland there are still traces of ‘‘ body-snatching ” 
days. In addition to spring-guns and man-traps, 
graves in those days were frequently overlaid 
with huge iron doors, or covered with a great iron 
cage, such as is seen in our illustration, which 
was taken in Old Greyfriars Churchyard, Edin- 
burgh. Other graves in the same cemetery are 
not only bolted and barred, but are built over 
with heavy masonry, so that it was almost im- 
possible for ‘‘ resurrection-men "’ to rifle them. 





THE SCARBO ROUGH 
, LIFEBOAT, ‘“ QUEENS- 
BURY.” 


No. 5.—The photograph 
was taken in April 1898, from 
Scarborough pier. The day 
had been calm, and all the 
fishing craft had gone to sea. 
In the afternoon a heavy sea 
got up, and as the boats were 
in great danger, the tide 
being low, the lifeboat was 
launched. Some ofthe boats 
got into port safely, but one 
or two were swamped in the 
attempt, so the lifeboat took 
the men off the rest in the 
offing, and, having anchored 
the fishing boats, brought 
the men to shore, leaving 
the boats to sink or swim 
while the storm abated. 
The photograph represents 
the lifeboat crossing the bar, where the heaviest 
seas were encountered. Several trips had to be 
made, and the scene depicted here was witnessed 
by many thousands as they lined the piers, &c. 
Altogether about forty fishermen were brought 
safely to land. 
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No. 6 (George McRobert, Edinburgh) 
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No. 7 (Samuel C. Chapman, Plymouth) 


PLACENTIA CHURCH 


No. 7.—The oldest building in Newfoundland. 
Prince William (afterwards William IV.), when a 
lieutenant in the Navy, visited Placentia during 
one of his cruises. It was then the capital of the 
colony, which was principally inhabited by Basque 
settlers. Finding that there was no Protestant 
church in the island, the Prince ordered one to be 
built, and presented it with a Communion service 


which is still preserved. The church is a wooden 
building with a shingle roof, and contains several 
old tombstones with Basque inscriptions. 


TRANSHIPPING ON THE EAST COAST 
OF AFRICA 
No. 8.—Owing to the heavy swell in the Indian 
Ocean it is impossible to put down a gangway, so 
passengers are transferred from the big liners to the 
tender by means of a basket and crane. 
The former is over six feet in depth, 














and will hold five adults more or less 
comfortably. When this picture was 
taken (1897) there were four gentlemen 
inside the basket. 





We shall be open to receive photo- 
graphs till further notice on the con- 
ditions published in our October and 
November numbers, namely—the photo- 
graphs, mounted or unmounted, must be 
taken by the sender, or the sender must 
transmit with them a permission to use 
them signed by the actual photographer. 
Each photograph is to be accompanied 
by a short account of the incident or 
locality. Full nameand address should 
be given on the back of each photograph. 
No photographs can be returned, but 








No. 8 (D. W. Engleburtt, Ilford) 


for each that we use we shall award an 
honorarium of 7s. 6d, 








A CENTURY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
By Dr. GEORGE SMITH, C.LE. 


MID all the congratulations on our 
A comparative progress in the long 
period covered by the reign of 

Queen Victoria the spiritual factor 

has been too generally left out. Yet it is to 
-the Missions from Christendom to the still 
non-Christian majority of mankind that that 
progress is due, in its highest motive, its 
dynamic and conserving force, its rapidly- 
developing influence, secret and apparent, 
and its permanent effects, here and here- 
after. Not till after April 1901 will it be 
possible accurately to estimate all this. Then 
the first approach to,a synchronous census 
of the human race will be made. Assuming 
that the increase since the last census of 
1891 has not been greater than the normal 
rate of 8 per cent., the human race in 
April 1901 should number at least 1620 
millions. In 1891 it stood at 1500 millions, 
or an average of thirty-one human beings to 
each square mile, including the Polar regions. 
Meanwhile, as the most accurate contribu- 
tion which it is now possible to make to an 
estimate of the statistical results of the 
Century’s Foreign Missions, I am able to 
state and review the figures of the Missions 
from the Reformed Churches and societies 
during the year 1897, and to contrast these 
with the position in the year 1799 and with 
the expansion at different stages in the pro- 
gress of the century. The results in every 
case may be taken as within the truth, 
because they have been compiled from the 
official reports of the great organisations, 
and necessarily omit the lesser, which did 
not till recently issue available statements. 
After my publication of the statistics of the 
Foreign Missions from Christendom in the 
year 1882,* the late Dean Vahl, President of 
the Danish Missionary Society, appropriately 
issued his “ Missions to the Heathen; a 
Statistical Review,” t each year from 1889 to 
1896 inclusive. Almost his last work was 
to carry his study of the Reports back to 
1820. I can now go further back, to the 


* See ‘“‘ Short History of Christian Missions,” 
1st edit., pp. 154, 192-9. 

+ Translated from his ‘ Nordisk Missionstids- 
skrift."" Copenhagen. 


beginning in 1792, and come a year later, 
down to theend of 1897. 

On the 12th day of April the greatest of 
the missionary organisations, the Church 
Missionary Society, is to observe its cen- 
tenary. In this it follows the Baptist Society 
of 1792, the London Missionary Society of 
1795, and the Scottish Missionary Society of 
1796—since merged in the work of the 
three great branches of the old historic 
Church of Scotland. In 1901 the venerable 
Society for the Propagation of. the Gospel, 
no longer almost exclusively colonial in its 
action, will doubtless observe its bicen- 
tenary. In 1904 the British and Foreign 
Bible Society will be a century old. In 1916 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society—missionary 
almost from the Epworth cradle—will com- 
memorate its formal organisation. The 
great American societies range in foundation 
from 1810 to 1819. The Netherlands 
Society held its centenary two years ago; 
that of Basel is due in 1921, that of Paris 
in 1922, the Rhenish in 1928, the Leipzig 
and the Berlin in 1936. The three Scottish 
Presbyterian Churches date their formal 
missionary action from 1829 to 1833. 

The Moravian Brotherhood began in 1732, 
but Reformed Christendom did practically 
nothing to discharge the Lord’s commis- 
sion till 1792. Then the American War of 
Independence and the French Revolution 
had, in the political world, opened a new 
era, of which the expansion of the United 
States over Cuba and Porto Rico, and over 
the Pacific Ocean from Hawaii and the 
Carolines to the Philippines, is only the 
latest stage. Then, above all, William 
Carey founded his society with an income 
of £13 2s. 6d., and went forth with a 
medical missionary colleague to Northern 
India. Our Fathers of all the Churches, 
English and Scottish, and Members of Par- 
liament like Charles Grant and Wilberforce, 
who sént forth the first evangelical mission- 
aries, and freed every slave on British soil, 
introduced what Haweis, the Rector of 
Aldwinkle, justifiably described as “ the 
era of universal benevolence.” Mutatis 
mutandis, the English-speaking evangeli- 
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cals entered the nineteenth century as we 
are about to begin the twentieth, with 
the same high hopes, the same assured 
faith, and amid similar world-events. They 
had no such past to look back upon and 
give them courage as we have, thanks to 
their action and their prayerfulness, but they 
had the energy of a new life. 

The missionary expansion which makes 
the nineteenth century remarkable is divided 
into two well-defined periods of sowing and 
reaping. The first covers the sixty years up 
to 1859; the second the forty years to its 
close. In his great “ Enquiry into the 
Obligations of Christians to use Means for 
the Conversion of the Heathens,” which 
William Carey painfully compiled in 1786, 
and was helped by a Baptist deacon to print 
at Leicester in 1792—only three copies of 
the original edition exist—Carey calculated 
that the population of the world a century 
and a quarter ago was 731 millions. Of 
these 420 millions were Pagans, 130 mil- 
lions Mohammedans, 7 millions Jews, 100 
millions Roman Church, 30 millions Greek 
and Armenian Churches, and 44 millions 
Protestants or Reformed. The first striking 
fact in the expansion of missions is that, after 
a hundred years, during which the race has 
more than doubled, every third human 
being is nowa professed Christian, as against 
only every sixth. True, this enormous in- 
crease of the Christian influence is due not 
only to missions directly, but to the 
spawning power and colonial immigration 
and imperial ruling gifts of the Christian, 
and especially the English-speaking, Powers. 
But he takes a shallow view of the philo- 
sophy of history who does not recognise 
those two expansions, the missionary and 
the territorial or political, as sides of the 
same divine promise and providential move- 
ment. Out of the world population of 
1500 millions one-third is non-Christian. 
Of the 500 millions of professing Christians 
the purer or Reformed have increased to 
200 millions, and they are the expanding 
force whose language, civilisation, and re- 
ligion influence the two-thirds who are still 
non-Christian. 

So recently as the year 1843 Anthony 
Grant, in his Bampton Lecture for that 
year, accepted the calculation that the popu- 
lation of the whole world stood then at 860 
millions, of whom only 123 millions, or one- 


seventh, were British subjects. Let us look 
at the first of the two periods of missionary 
expansion, the sowing time from 1799 to 
1859. In the first of these years Carey had 
not a convert, nor had the London and the 
Scottish Missionary Societies. The Danish 
and German Lutherans had a few in South 
India. Kiernander’s, in Calcutta, were almost 
entirely brought over from the Portuguese 
Romanists. The Moravians had several, 
won from the depressed races; the Wes- 
leyans had a few. 


FIRST PERIOD—SOWING—1799-1859 














1799 | 1820 1830 1845 1859 
| 

Income . . . £|10,000| 121,756 | 226,440 | 632,000 | 918,000 
Missionaries (men)} 150 42t 734 1319 2032 
Missionaries (un- 
married women)} — I 3t 72 76 
Native ministers .| — 7 10 158 169 
Other native help- 
@Bececeec 80 166 850 3152 5785 
Native communi- 
cants . . . «| 7000) 21,787| 51,322 | 159,000 | 227,000 
Native disciples or 
c+techumens. .| 5000] 15,728 | 102,275 | 185,000 | 252,000 
Mis-ionary organ- 
isations .. . 6 20 25 65 98 


























When I first landed at Madras in 1853, 
and went on to Calcutta, the missionary zeal 
of Christendom had begun to grow cold. As 
a layman, and not a missionary, I took part 
in the “General Conference of Bengal 
Protestant Missionaries,” held at Calcutta 
from the 4th to the 7th September 1855. 
Only fifty-five members were present from the 
whole Presidency, which in its restricted 
area as one of the twelve Provinces of India 
now has a population of 80 millions. In 
all British India there were only 386 mis- 
sionaries, in feudatory India there was not 
one. The Punjab had five, only against 182 
in Madras, 103 in Bengal, 60 in the North- 
western Provinces. There were only 34 in 
Bombay and two in the Central Provinces. 
“Can you wonder,” wrote the Conference in 
an appeal to Europe and America, “then, 
that we ask for larger agencies, that for this 
holy service we appeal to you for more men 
and more means; and that we ask the 
Church to aid us by more repeated and more 
fervent prayers?” God Himself answered 
by terrible things in righteousness. In less 
than two years the Mutiny came with sudden 
fury, as it seemed, to the careless Church and 
country. Our Eastern Empire was at stake 
till Delhi fell in September 1857. Our 
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native country was roused by massacres and 
the penalties of the worst form of war, till 
the national conscience quickened the 
Churches and societies into redoubled life— 
penitence for the lukewarm past, prayer and 
sacrifice for the future. 

All this affected Asia chiefly, but at the 
same time Africa was at last brought into 
the conflict of Christendom with the dark- 
ness. David Livingstone returned from his 
first journey across that continent to tell all 
—the Queen, the Universities, the Christian 
sects—of multitudinous tribes and peoples 
and tongues, enslaved at once by the powers 
of darkness and by the demand for the harems 
of Islam. A “ new era of universal benevo- 
lence” was again begun for the dark races. 
America stood shoulder to shoulder with 
Great Britain, Germany, and Huguenot 
France in the missionary march. The seed 
of sixty years was bearing its fruit, while new 
fields were sown by new agencies : 


SECOND PERIOD—REAPING—1859-1897 

















1859 | 1889 | 1895 1897 

Income... . £| 918,000 | 2,130,000 | 2,865,662 | 2,902,794 
Missionaries (men)| 2032 4135 63 6576 
Missionaries (un- 

married women) 76 1889 3390 3982 
Native ministers . 169 3327 4018 4185 
Other native help- 

ers. . - + +} §785| 41,754 61,124 67,754 
Native communi- 

cants . . . .| 227,000] 850,000 | 1,057,000 | 1,448,861 
Native disciples or 

catechumens _ .| 252,000| 650,000 864,155 447,145 
Missionary organi- 

Sees) 6. 2° 98 262 365 367 














These figures strictly exclude all Bible and 
Christian literature work, missions to the 
Jews, to decadent Christian Churches, and to 
the colonies, and the wives of missionaries, 
the majority of whom double the efficiency 
of the men. If these be added, the ex- 
penditure for 1897, as given by Dr. E. E. 
Strong, of the American Board of (Congrega- 
tional) Foreign Missions, will be 43,248,874, 
and the total number of foreign missionaries 
will rise to 11,839 in 1897, of whom 5263 
were women. 

I may complete these figures by a table 
showing the countries from which the income 
is derived, and will take Dean Vahl’s 
restricted figures for 1895, on which 1897 
shows some advance, in spite of the com- 
mercial troubles in America ; 


Foreign Missionary Income in 1895 from 


3 England . ° « £1,138,235 
> Scotland . ‘ ‘ ; 177,992 
) | Ireland . R ‘ > ° 23,085 
3 British North America . 2 84,223 
= Jers Indies .  . ‘ ° 19,578 
& \ Australia ; . ° 46,054 
Netherlands . ‘ . ‘ 21,447 
Germany é ° ° 142,813 
Switzerland . ; ‘ , 64,569 
Denmark bales Prva? oe 5738 


France . ° ° ° ° 19,090 
Norway . . . . . 28,166 


Sweden . ‘ : ° ° 23,451 
Finland . ‘ ‘ : = 5353 
United States of America .  848,y20 


Asia (native and European 
Christians) . ° ° ° 11,169 
Africa (ditto) . . F ; 25,779 


$2,865,662 





Of the total, the British Empire gave just 
one-half, or £1,489,167, and the United 
States of America nearly one-third, or 
£848,920, or between them, £2,538,087, 
apart from Asia and Africa, which are 
credited with £36,948. 

Stated broadly, the Churches of the 
Reformation at the close of the nineteenth 
century spend annually from three to three 
and a quarter millions sterling in sending 
missionaries and Bibles to non-Christians, 
as against £10,000 at its beginning. They 
send out above 6500 men, two-thirds of 
whom are married, and 4000 unmarried 
women, against 150 men only a hundred 
years ago. Then, there was not one convert 
from the dark races ordained to preach to 
his countrymen the unsearchable riches of 
Christ ; now there are upwards of four thou- 
sand. Then there were hardly a hundred 
native Christian workers; now there is an 
army of sixty-eight thousand. Then there 
were about seven thousand native com- 
municants ; now there are nearly a million 
and a half of almost every tribe and kindred 
and tongue all round the globe. 

Of all the results, the most significant 
are these two—the number of women mis- 
sionaries and the host of native missionaries. 
At first, in vast countries like those of India 
and Islam, there was no access to the women, 
and the progress was one-sided. After a 
generation of educational missions like those 
of Duff, John Wilson, and John Anderson, 
and of the American missions in Western Asia, 
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the demand was created for the instruction 
and the healing of the women by their own 
sex. Every year sees an increase in the 
number of the women missionaries, who 
must soon equal that of the men in number. 
This is but a part of their service to the 
Kingdom of Christ, for in Christendom itself 
it is they who collect chiefly the mission 
funds. But still more important are the 
twin facts of the ordained and unordained 
but trained natives, who form a growing host 
of some seventy-two thousand indigenous 
missionaries. A right method and a more 
perfect organisation should find in them the 
solution of the self-support and self-propaga- 
tion of the native churches. What an 
aggressive army of the living God all over 
the dark world would this host become if all 
were baptized with the Spirit of Pentecost, 
and if the same Spirit quickened the five 
and a half millions * who form the various 
Christian communities ! 

The official statistics take no cognisance 
of three of the most powerful forces at work 
in the Christian civilisation of the thousand 
millions of non-Christians. These are edu- 
cational missions, medical missions, and Bible 
and pure literature circulation. Nor do 
they take heed of the martyrs and confessors 
and the multitude of Christian dead since 
Carey baptized Krishna Pal in the waters of 
the Ganges in the first year of the century. 
Nor can they even touch the direct spiritual 
experience nor record the secondary civilising 
influence of every true convert since that 
event. I induced Dean Vahl to collect the 
educational facts, and he showed 864,155 
native youth of both sexes under Bible and 
general instruction in the year 1895. I 
know this to be much under the truth. 
Think of all that it means, that, from the 
primary vernacular school to the university 
degree with honours, a million of native 
youth should be daily taught the Word of God! 

If the Reformation of Wicklif, Luther, and 
Knox failed alike in its creeds, confessions, 
prayer-books, hymns, and practical work to 
remember the Lord’s commission, Erasmus 
and the Reformers provided the missionary’s 
message in their translations of the Greek 
and Hebrew Scriptures. Yet of these, in- 
cluding the Eastern versions, there were only 
thirty when the nineteenth century began. 

* Four times the number of communicants. 
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Marshalled by William Carey, the missionaries 
have, as they have preached, taught, and 
healed, translated the Word of God into 
three hundred and eighty-one languages and 
dialects, as at 1895. I trust that Dr. Cust,* 
my old Indian friend, may be spared to give 
us the next quinquennial return in 1900. 
This is a gain of three hundred and fifty- 
one translations, covering nearly all the 
vital forms of speech. When the British 
and Foreign Bible Society was founded in 
1804, there were, thanks chiefly to Carey, 
fifty-six versions. It is foreign missionaries 
and their native disciples who have given the 
world the Permanent Missionary, the Bible 
in every mother-tongue. That speaks ever 
through reading and memory when the 
human teacher is gone, for “ ‘The Word of 
God is living and active and sharper than 
any two-edged sword.” 

As the Church Missionary Society’s cen- 
tennial gatherings of April close this century’s 
missionary survey, the Ecumenical Confer- 
ence on Foreign Missions summoned to meet 
in New York from the 21st day of April to 
the rst day of May 1900 will fitly open the 
twentieth. The model statistical form sent 
to every missionary in the world by Dr. 
Judson Smith, Boston, and his coadjutors 
who are organising the great council, seems 
perfect but for one omission—Bible transla- 
tion work. ‘The provisional programme, now 
being submitted to the greater missionary 
committees, covers every point requiring the 
discussion of experts or suitable for popular 
exposition to the public each evening and 
Sunday of its sessions. For my part I see 
only two apparent failures in the missions 
of the past—(1) undue delay in making the 
native churches self-supporting and self-pro- 
pagating ; (2) absence of methods and men 
specially fitted to lead the Mohammedans 
through Monotheism to Christ, and so to the 
eradication of slavery, polygamy, and aggres- 
sive hostility to all purity and progress. 
Meanwhile, whether we survey the past or 
forecast the future, let us avoid the Pharisaic 
spirit which the Lord thus rebuked: “The 
Kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion; . . . behold, the kingdom of God is 


within you.” 


* “Table of Quinquennial Progress of Bible 
Trahslation,” 1891-95. By R. N. Cust, LL.D., 
Hon. Sec. Royal Asiatic Society. 











THE TRADITIONAL CAVE OF ADULLAM 


THE CONVENT OF MAR SABA 


By THE Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


PART I 


HERE are two monasteries that 
stand out in my memory with 
peculiar distinctness. These are 
the Monastery of St. Bernard, on 

the highest inhabited point of the Swiss 
Alps, and the Monastery of Mar Saba, deep 
down in the heart of the wilderness of Judea. 
The one is set in the midst of eternal snows, 
and the other amid unchanging heat. Every 


one has heard of the St. Bernard Hospice, 
with its monks and its dogs, and its travellers 
rescued from the snowstorms ; but very few 
comparatively know of the existence of Mar 
Saba, hid in its lonely desert, dreaming away 
its idle life far from the haunts of men. And 
yet the Mar Saba convent is unique among 
the religious institutions of the world. Its 
weird situation, and the strange associations 
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which for more than a thousand years have 
gathered round it, create a spell of fascination 
which no traveller who visits the spot can 
resist. 

Passing through the dreary homeless waste 
of calcined limestone hills, which stretches 
between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, where 
the scapegoat laden with the sins of Israel 
was annually led out to die, you come at 
last to the welcome gate of the monastery, 
perched like an eagle’s nest on the edge of 
the gorge of the Kedron. The convent 
seems to have grown out of the side of the 
vertical precipice. It looks a mere confused 
crystallisation of the rock, or a human in- 
crustation upon it. It is difficult to tell 
where Nature’s work ends and man’s work 
begins. The walls and the rocks, through 
long centuries of mutual association, have 
grown so like each other that they are hardly 
distinguishable. The effect of this weird 
combination of the human and the natural 
is savage in the extreme. You look sheer 
down from the parapet that guards the open 


court of the convent, five hundred feet or 
more, to the bottom of the defile, where the 
Kedron, an intermittent thread of silver, 
languidly flows. ‘The almost vertical rocks 
on either side are of stratified limestone in 
nearly horizontal courses; the strata being 
of unequal hardness, causing, as the result of 
weathering, hollows and projections to appear 
in the face of the cliffs somewhat like those 
in our cut of the Cave of Adullam. These lent 
themselves readily to the use of the prehistoric 
Horites, or Cave-dwellers, the aborigines of 
Palestine, who dug out cells at different 
heights along the face of the precipice, like 
martins’ holes in a sandbank. In the early 
Christian centuries these caves were in- 
habited by religious troglodytes, the followers 
of St. Anthony, who came thither from the 
Egyptian deserts. How they got access to 
their airy habitations, hanging between earth 
and heaven, seems perfectly marvellous, for 
it would require the strongest head and the 
surest foot to climb to and to walk along 
these dizzy ledges. 

















(From a photograph by Bonfils) 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE CONVENT 
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You see a considerable distance up and 
down the gorge, which is called the “ Valley 
of Fire” on account of its red volcanic 
appearance, although it owed its formation 
entirely to the action of water. It is an 
awe-inspiring sight, with its dark unseen 
depths and lofty ferruginous precipices, 
glowing like the walls of a red-hot furnace, 
each bastion and crest of rock seeming at 
the welding-point. There is no verdure in 
all the horizon, no foliage of tree, or green 
carpet of grass, nothing but bare arid rocks, 
blistered by the hot sunshine, and worn by 
wind and weather into the most fantastic 
shapes. And yet, by Nature’s wonderful law 
of compensation, the scarred and naked 
rocks take out of the sky richer colourings 
than could be found in the most luxuriant 
landscapes. It is in the desert that you have 
the most glorious hues of earth and sky, 
whose intensity is first delightful, and then 
fatiguing even to pain. The naked rocks of 
Sinai are clothed with light as with a garment; 
and the passing of the afternoon hours fills 
the desolate ravines of Moab with violet 
shadows softer than those of the forest. 
More verdure would be less light, and less 
light would be colder and fainter colour. 
To other regions where storms and clouds 
prevail, where the murmur of the stream and 
the ripple of the lake are heard, is given the 
tenderness of tree and grass and flower. 
But the forsaken solitudes, where no sound 
of brook or rustle of leaf breaks the stillness, 
are dowered with the choicest gifts of light, 
refracted by the prisms of the rocks into 
burning hues of indescribable splendour. 
Such are the glorious pictures that are un- 
folded in a series of quickly-fading trans- 
formation views to the inappreciative eyes 
of the monks of Mar Saba, in the midst of 
their lifeless waste, from sunrise to sunset 
every day. 

The centre point of interest in the 
monastery is the church, which is very 
ancient, but, like all Greek churches, is 
marred by gorgeous gilding and extravagant 
decoration; a barbarous style which cul- 
minates in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem. On the roof there is a belfry 
in which hangs a peal of bells, which for a 
long time were the only ones in the Turkish 
Empire. They were regarded as obnoxious 
by the Moslem:;, who have no bells in their 
mosques, and summon the faithful to prayer 
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by the cry of the muezzin from the minaret. 
But now permission is freely given to Greek 
and Latin Christians to use bells in their 
churches; and I heard their delightful 
musical sound in Nazareth and Bethlehem, 
recalling many sweet memories of Sabbath 
days athome. Ina corner of the church of 
Mar Saba there is a deep baptistery—which 
seems rather out of place in a convent. But 
it is doubtless a relic of the time when the 
early saints converted the heathen around, 
and raised them to the household of faith by 
this rite. The entrance of such adults 
into the church was not permitted until they 
had been purified by the waters of baptism, 
in a building outside the door of the church. 

But what interests one particularly is not 
the costly Byzantine decorations of the 
church, contrasting so strikingly with the 
primitive ruggedness and sterility of Nature 
outside, but the distinct evidence which it 
affords that it must originally have been a 
cave scooped out of the rock, like the 
numerous artificial caves in the cliffs around 
formerly inhabited by hermits and recluses. 
It was probably St. Saba’s own cave, where 
he lived for many years in amicable relations 
with a lion as his only companion, like St. 
Jerome in his cave under the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem, and as our Lord 
Himself, as St. Mark tells us, was “ with the 
wild beasts” in this same region of His 
temptation. The Saint’s cave became after- 
wards the nucleus round which the whole 
group of conventual buildings had gathered 
in course of ages; for the monastery bears 
unmistakable traces of having been added to 
in successive periods, and in different styles 
of architecture. St. Saba was one of the 
first followers of St. Anthony and of St. 
Paul the Hermit. He collected together the 
solitaries of the Judean wilderness. Fascinated 
by his holy example, when he came to live 
in this cave of the Kedron Valley, the 
anchorites who dwelt in the holes of the 
cliffs around joined themselves to him, that 
they might have the benefit of his instruction 
and example. In this manner was founded 
the peculiar institution known in the early 
Christian ages as a /aura, which implied a 
collection of separate cells independent of 
each other, each inhabited by its own hermit, 
who conformed to no common rule or mode 
of living. This was the beginning of the 
social life of the hermits; the commence- 
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ment of the monastic 


fraternity. In course of 
time this species of 
ecclesiastical socialism 


was improved by the 
appointment of common 
hours for the hermits 


meeting together for 
worship, for food, and $ 
other purposes, while L Me 
each hermit was _per- 


mitted to keep up the 
primitive fashion of 
living in a separate cell. 
This form of the in- 
stitution was called a 
cenobium. It was the 
mode that existed in 
the isle of St. Honorat in 
the Mediterranean oppo- 
site Cannes, which may 
justly be regarded as 
the cradle of European 
monasticism. This 
ccenobitic mode of life 
was in all likelihood 
transferred from St. 
Honorat to Ireland by 
St. Patrick, and from 
thence by St. Columba to 
Iona. At last in the sixth 
century St. Benedict of 











Norcia introduced the 

true monastic system, 

in which the hermits 

became monks, and lived 

together under one roof, 

though in separate cells, and observed a 
common rule, and were 
superior. 

Like the conies which are still found in 
the Kedron Valley, the monks of Mar Saba 
were a feeble folk, but they made their 
homes in the rocks. The visitor is struck 
with the exceedingly strong position of the 
convent by Nature and by art. It is quite 
as much a fortress as a monastery. It has 
had a very stormy and eventful history, 
peaceful and lonely as it now looks. On 
account of its reputed wealth it has fre- 
quently been attacked by the lawless tribes of 
the desert. In the church there are piled 
up against the wall hundreds of skulls in a 
corner behind a screen. These are the grim 
memorials of the invasion of the Persian 


governed by a 


(From a photograph by Bonfils) 
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hordes under Chosroes their King, who plun- 
dered the convent and slew the monks in 
the sixth century. As late as 1835 it was 
captured and pillaged by the Bedouins ; and 
the monks now keep and pay a regular guard 
of Arabs at the principal gate. 
Notwithstanding their seclusion in this 
far-away solitude, the monks of Mar Saba 
were by no means insensible to what was 
going on in the world. They took part 
in most of the great ecclesiastical disputa- 
tions which divided the Church from time to 
time. Their founder, St. Saba, was sent 
from his lonely retreat as an ambassador to 
Constantinople, to induce the Emperor 
Anastasius the Silent to withdraw the 
support he had given to the powerful fac- 
tion of the Monophysites, which had created 
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Origen as one of their party. Those 
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a violent schism in the Church on the ques- 
tion of the person of Christ. The orthodox 
party maintained, according to the recent 
decision of the Council of Chalcedon, that 
in the person of our Lord there are two 
natures, the human and the divine; whereas 
the Monophysite party, on the other hand, 
as their name implied, asserted that our 
Lord had only one nature, viz., the divine, 
and that His humanity was a mere phan- 
tasm. But St. Saba’s mission was not suc- 
cessful. The struggle pursued its wild and 
bloody career throughout all the East, and 
was only quelled at last by the aged Emperor 
appealing, in the public square of Constanti- 
nople, as a suppliant to the heated passions 
of the multitude, and offering, if peace 
could be procured by the sacrifice, to abdi- 
cate his throne. 

Not long after the death of St. Saba, 
in 531, another fierce controversy regard- 
ing the doctrines of Origen broke out. 
Although this great Father of the Church 
had long been accused of many errors, 
yet hitherto his name had been re- 
garded with veneration. But the Arians, to 
suit their own purposes, suddenly claimed 


who opposed Arianism, therefore, 
included Origen in their hatred. 
Others, again, repelled the charge 
as unfounded, and strove to vindi- 
cate the reputation of their master. 
The monks of Mar Saba were 
divided on this question, which 
brought great trouble upon both 
the Eastern and Western Churches. 
A large number of them took the 
side of the followers of Origen, 
among whom were included nearly 
all the monks of Palestine; but 
the majority of the convent main- 
tained the heterodoxy of the great 
Father, and expelled their dissent- 
ing brethren. These sought ac- 
cessions to their number from other 
monasteries, and returned and 
attacked the convent and got posses- 
sion of it, and drove out the other 
party. At last, by the intervention 
of a military force sent by the 
Emperor Justinian, the followers of 
Origen were again expelled, and the 
convent restored to those who were of the 
Emperor’s way of thinking regarding the 
doctrines in dispute. 

One of the bitterest ecclesiastical contro- 
versies of Eastern Europe and Western Asia 
hinged on the point whether icons or sacred 
images were to be permitted in the worship 
of the Greek Church. It not only raged in 
the courts of emperors, but even penetrated 
within the walls of secluded convents, and 
stirred up the most dreadful strife and perse- 
cution. The monks of Mar Saba took part 
in it, as they had done in the previous 
Monophysite controversy ; and two of their 
monks, Theophanes and his brother Theo- 
dore, were not only scourged, imprisoned, 
and finally banished on account of their 
devotion to the cause of icons, but actually 
branded on the face with an opprobrious 
epithet, and hence called ever after grapti. 
In all these ecclesiastical disputes the com- 
munity of Mar Saba generally took what 
was regarded as the orthodox side, and 
the discussions connected therewith must 
have helped to sharpen their wits and keep 
them well abreast with the intellectual pro- 
gress of the times. 
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A CHAPEL IN THE FOSSIL WOODS 
By W. WALFORD MOORE 


‘© WF I make by bed in Sheol, behold, 
Thou art there. If I take the wings 
of the morning, and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea’”—the 

words kept singing themselves in my head 
as I set out on my visit to the curious chapel 
hewn out of the coal, 750 feet underground, 
in the Mynydd Newydd Pit, near Swansea, 
in West Glamorgan. 

Swansea is, as it were, at the outskirts of 
the steamcoal field, and, as remote from 
cities, we find peace and innocence, so in 
this spot, removed from the restless compe- 
tition of the teeming “* Rhondda,” the Welsh 
collier is to be found in all his native sim- 
plicity. Mynydd Newydd is a colliery be- 
longing to Messrs. Vivian and Sons, and 
situate on a barren hilltop. My visit was 
on a tempestuous day, and as I took advan- 
tage of the facilities afforded by a surprising 
and novel means of locomotion, I met with 
what is conveniently termed ‘an experience.” 
To save the trudge of a couple of miles up 
the steep hillside above that grim suburb of 
Swansea, Landore, the visitor ensconces him- 
self in one of a string of empty iron coal 
trains. This suddenly starts up the steep 
hillside with tremendous velocity, drawn by 
a steel cable from a winding-drum three- 
quarters of a mile above. About the middle 
of your wild flight skywards you pass a 
heavily-laden railway truck coming down on 
the other track. It is your motor, for it is 
by its weight that you are taken upwards in 
a series of startling jumps. The cable glides 
over the big iron pulleys fixed in the middle 
of the track, sometimes in the groove, 
sometimes out, grinding and roaring past 
obstructions, or giving the wheels sudden 
impulses, and the newcomer feels that his 
life is not worth a moment’s purchase till 
he finds himself on ¢erra firma at the 
winding-house above. 

Here, before a roaring fire, and in the 
midst of a group of waiting colliers who are 
going up to the pit’s mouth, you await the 
departure of the next engine pitwards, and 
being hauled aboard this, you cover the rest 
of the distance to the pit. At this point 
you have to submit to fresh surprises on 


your way to church, and, crouching in a wet 
and dirty iron cage, are carried with shut 
eyes and trembling limbs to the bottom of 
the shaft. 

Once landed, however, with glimmer of 
friendly candles around you, and in dry and 
comfortable-looking passages, you regain 
confidence, and squeezing past some empty 
coal trams get at last to the Miners’ Chapel, 
which is only a couple of hundred yards 
from the bottom of the shaft. The other 
Monday morning in company with a couple 
of friends—Nonconformist ministers—and 
the working manager of the colliery, Mr. 
Mort—who is himself, it is gratifying 
to know, one of the leading lights of 
the weekly service—I got down below in 
the first cage before the men had assembled 
for their devotions, and was able to observe 
what the place is like. The coal has been 
worked out of the seam to the left till a 
chamber about sixteen yards long by six yards 
wide has been formed. The walls are formed 
in part of small rough pine logs, through 
which the splendid thick coal seam “out 
crops” to the view here and there, and in 
part of loose dry walling. It is not an 
attractive-looking place, and suggests to those 
unacquainted with collieries a speedy death 
from want of oxygen. The roof is some- 
what menacingly close overhead, but it is of 
hard smooth clift, and has been whitened 
with lime, so that it looks like an artificial 
ceiling. As you enter you observe that the 
chapel is “timbered” with pit props on 
either side, and furnished with rude plank 
seats placed at equal distances between the 
props. ‘To be exact, there are eight of these 
seats on either hand with room for six 
persons on each, whilst at the entrance and 
at the desk or pulpit there are what Welsh 
Nonconformists call “set fawrs”—or big 
seats—in which the worshippers sit round 
and face one another. These would hold, 
at a pinch, perhaps a dozen apiece, so that 
there is sitting accommodation for over a 
hundred in the little conventicle, and we are 
glad to learn that its resources are often 
considerably overtaxed. It is not much like 
a church, this little chamber, and yet there 
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Catacombs. The 








THE MOUTH OF THE PIT 


are points of resemblance too—especially to 
the fanciful. The double rows of pine logs 
supporting the roof—what are they but the 
columns of this minster? the pathway 
leading between the seats and _ pillars 
forms the nave, and the seated portions 
inside the columns are the aisles of the 
building. There is no altar, but the high 
wooden desk at the end certainly suggests a 
pulpit. 

As the colliery is worked with naked 
lights there is no risk in illuminating this 
little chapel in the depths of the fossilised 
forest ; indeed, the miners subscribe regularly 
for candles, which are stuck on the pillars 
and fitted vaults all round, an ample allow- 
ance of two being made to the pulpit. 
There is no regular officiating minister, but a 
conductor calls on any one he pleases, and 
there is no lack of spiritual gifts. The 
service is only held once a week—on 
Monday morning, at the early hour of six, 
before the men go to their daily toil. 

But now the service, which takes the form 
of a short Welsh prayer meeting, has com- 
menced. The conductor (generally George 
Mathias, a dayman) has given out a hymn, 
and the voices of prayer and praise ring out 
in this rude meeting-house in the modern 


seats are all well 
filled, and even 
outside, allalong 
the edge of the 
tramway, a long 
row of men are 
squatting with 
their lamps _ by 
their sides—for 
lamps are not 
allowed _ inside 
the “building” 
because of the 
smokethey emit. 
It is only as 
one’s eyes get 
accustomed to 
the gloom that 
one fully sees 
all the shadowy 
forms assem- 
bled. They 
have taken their 
seats noise- 
lessly, and the 
place has filled imperceptibly. But the 
*“ Amens ” and the Welsh “ Yes ” interpo- 
lated in the prayers soon help one to realise 
the large number in the audience. The ser- 
vice is entirely in the Welsh language, and con- 
sists, as it almost invariably does, of a chapter 
from the Bible, two hymns, and two extem- 
pore prayers. The Bible, which is treasured 
in a tin case, is now carefully taken out, and 
one of the miners, with the emphatic 
measured intonation which is the charac- 
teristic of a Welshman’s reading, gives out 
the Sacred Word. Then another miner 
offers prayer, and surely his surroundings are 
well adapted for communing with God. The 
dead silence, unbroken even by an echo, the 
remoteness from the outside world, the 
perilous nature of the occupation, the com- 
mon sense of need and protection which 
must exist in the minds of the worshippers, 
all tend to accentuate the veneration and 
devotion inherent in the Welsh character. 
The Welshman is always eloquent in his own 
language and dumb as an oyster in that of 
every one else. It is the way the Celt has. 
Welsh public meetings, like Welsh prayer 
meetings, are never in want of orators, and 
during the fervent heart-felt prayers uttered 
by some unkempt miner—with rugged 
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features perhaps, but with deep set grey eyes 
speaking the ardent soul within—there are 
many “ transfigurations ” like that of Donald 
Menzies to be observed amongst his listeners, 
and the Evangel is often “ playing round 
their hearts.” 

‘The service is impressive entirely from its 
spontaneity and simplicity. Neither High 
Mass at St. Peter’s, nor a national celebration 
at St. Paul’s—in fact, no rite, ceremony, 
solemnity, or sacrament in the world above 
—could strike so convincingly upon the 
mind and the imagination as this simple 
instance of the all-pervading power of the 
Word and of Grace abounding. Another 
prayer, another hymn, and the little service, 
which rarely lasts more than half to three- 


quarters of an hour, comes toac'ose. The 
colliers separate and go to their stalls and 


working-places, probably with a distincter 
impression of their dependence on God's 
protection. Atany rate, a scoffer is unknown 
at this little chapel, and it is admitted that 
the Mynydd Newydd Pit contains an unusual 
proportion of sober, upright, thoughtful 
workmen. Indeed, such a weekly service as 
this alone could not fail to induce 
qualities. No special reference is made in 
the prayers to the collier’s life. If it was 
ever so, this feature has long since dis- 
appeared from 
the little cere- 
monial. The 
prayers are just 
those: which 
would be of- 
feredina Welsh 
prayer meeting 
on a Sunday. 
There is rarely 
a sermon, but 
the men re- 
member’ with 
lively feelings 
of gratitude 
visits paid to 
and sermons 
delivered at 
their subter- 
ranean temple 
by the Rev. 
Mr. Roderick, 
vicar of the ad- 
joining — parish 
of Cockett ; the 


these 





Rev. John Davies, of Cadle ; the well-known 
Welsh bard Penar; and one or two others 
who at rare intervals have descended and 
enlivened this curious assembly of “ spirits 
in prison” with their discourse. A Judge 
of Assize went down the other day, but he 
did not preach. At the Miners’ Chapel 
there is no thought of sect or creed ; and 
people who think of Wales as being rent by 
Nonconformist dissensions will be surprised 
to learn that Baptists, Calvinistic Methodists, 
Congregationalists, here take turns heartil, 
at the prayers ; while the hymns used are 
such popular ones as are known in Wales 
by all denominations alike. Such old tunes 
and ‘Aberystwith ” require 
no prompting amongst a Welsh audience, 
and they certainly do not require it at the 
pit’s bottom, where the manly voices ring 
through the narrow passages with no uncer- 
tain sound. Thecolliers do not shrink from 
joining in chorus underground in that won- 
derful old Welsh hymn, chiefly heard at 
funerals, and of the first lines of which the 
foilowing may be accepted as a rough inter- 
pretation : 


as ** Caersalem ” 


In the deep and mighty waters 
There is none to hold my head 

But my loving Saviour Jesus, 
Who hath suffered in my stead. 
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The library of the little chapel is very 
small indeed. The old Bible appeared to be 
in a very forlorn state when the new one was 
presented by a visiting Scotch doctor, Dr. 
M’Ritchie, a couple of years ago. On the 
fly-leaf the doctor had written in Welsh 
the text: “ Faith, hope, and charity, these 
three ; but the greatest of these is charity.” 
There was no more allusion to colliers and 
coalpits in this entry than there was in the 
men’s prayers. But probably the text implied 
a distinct compliment to the various sects 
who meet, and in the deep ways of the 
earth “ dwell together in unity.” 

The idea of a place of worship under- 
ground is so novel and remarkable that, after 
the service, I endeavoured to glean some idea 
as to its origin. Mynydd Newydd Chapel, 
I learnt, although probably the only one at 
present existing, is not without precedent. 
At another old colliery —known as Tyr Canol 
—not more than a couple of miles away, 
there was for many years a larger edifice than 
this, at which the workmen regularly assem- 
bled for worship. There, however, the pit has 
been flooded and abandoned and the chapel 
is no longer necessary; therefore Mynydd 
Newydd—the “ New Mountain ”—enjoys, so 
far as is known locally, the distinction of 
being the “slowest” church in the land. At 


the Pentre Pit in the same district, the work- 
men for years did not “neglect the assem- 
bling of themselves together” before work, 
but they did it on a piece of vacant ground, 
near the pit bank. This, however, we find 
with regret, is a practice which has lately 
been dropped at that colliery. Possibly the 
absence of a local habitation—a rooftree like 
that of the colliers at Mynydd Newydd—may 
be the explanation of the discontinuance of 
the open-air service. 

The Mynydd Newydd Chapel has existed 
and been in regular use for fifty-four years. 
It was started, so far as we could discover, 
on August 18, 1845, two or three years after 
the opening of the colliery. It was one of 
the first happy thoughts that occurred to the 
newly -employed colliers. Amongst them 
there was, unquestionably, a band of very 
devout men, who, having fondly dwelt on the 
idea of not losing God when they went down 
into the deep, asked the support and co- 
operation of the proprietors, which were freely 
given. The latter have surely been no sufferers 
in consequence. What though half an hour 
or so a week has been missed from the hours of 
labour for the past fifty years, surely much 
has been gained. The more methodical and 
serious habits induced amongst the men, 
their more conscientious discharge of duties, 
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LIGHTING UP THE CHAPEL 


the probable absence of needless strife—these 
things have unquestionably tipped the beam 
on the benefit side, even from a self-interested 
point of view. No man has ever been the 
worse for having God-fearing men in his 
employ. There are one or two men still 
working in this colliery who were present at 
the first services held there. They were, of 
course, boys at the time, and were allowed 
by the more lax colliery regulations of those 
days to start work below at ten or twelve 
years of age. A son of one of the founders 
of the ** Cause” spoke of its origin as follows : 
“My father and several other men who 
started work here together were not satisfied 
with thinking of this life only; they looked 
at this life as a mere lodging-place, and were 


always looking to the great beyond. That 
was how they lived and felt, and I may say 
that their only enjoyment was religion. My 
father was Thomas Jones, of Cwmbwrla, and 
some of those with him were (as far as I 
can remember) David Evans, John Lewis, 
Thomas Gray, Evan Griffiths, and Thomas 
Griffiths. They have had plenty of followers, 
and our chapel is now, in the last year of the 
century, as strong as ever it was.” 

And here we draw to a close this descrip- 
tion of a unique “ Cause,” hoping that it may 
have been of some interest to many who must 
regard this humble effort of miners to as- 
sociate religion more closely with their daily 
life of toil and danger as deserving of the 
deepest sympathy of all Christians. 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


T would be difficult to find two stronger 
contrasts than the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, yet they are 
close friends, and, as is well known, 

work most harmoniously together. The old 


days of unworthy jealousy and strife between 
the two Primates of England are left far 
behind in the past, and Churchmen have 
now the satisfaction of feeling that their 
leaders are “true yokefellows,” inspired 
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with one great aim—the welfare of the 
national Church. 

Although unlike, both in physique and 
character, they have points in common, 
among which we may reckon a singular 
fearlessness and directness of purpose, com- 
bined with a wide outlook on pressing 
problems and difficulties, which they meet 
with a hopeful courage that inspires much 
general confidence. ‘ 

Both are the sons of military men, the 
Archbishop of York being the younger by 
nearly five years. His father was a surgeon 
in the army, who served in the Peninsular 
War, and afterwards lived at Edinburgly 
where he formed one of a circle of distin- 


guished friends, among whom were’ Sir * 
Walter Scott and Sir Charles ‘Bell, the great 


anatomist. He was the father of seven 
sons, of whom the only other survivor is the 
eldest, Sir Douglas Maclagan, till lately 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in 
Edinburgh University, and now in_ his 
eighty-seventh year. 

William Dalrymple Maclagan, the fifth 
son, was born on June 18, 1826. The day 
happened to be a Sunday, and high words 
arose between the doctor’s soldier-servant 
and the old family nurse about the future 
career of the new baby. ‘lhe former was 
heard maintaining that a boy born on 
“Waterloo Day” should grow up to be a 
soldier, the latter replying that it was “the 
Lord’s Sabbath,” and that she trusted he 
would enter His service and be a “‘ meenister.” 
The event has proved that both were true 
prophets. As a boy he was educated at the 
famous High School in Edinburgh, which 
has turned out so many distinguished men, 
and where he carried off many prizes, and 
acquired a taste for languages which has 
lasted through his life. When he was 
twenty-one he obtained a commission in the 
Indian Army, and sailed abroad to join the 
51st Madras Native Regiment. ‘There hangs 
in Mrs. Maclagan’s room at Bishopthorpe 
an interesting chalk sketch of the young 
ensign in his uniform. He was in India 
little more than two years, during which time 
he made such progress in Oriental languages 
that he passed the examination as inter- 
preter, and long after, when a London 
curate, he was for some time one of the 
examiners in Hindustani for the Indian 
Civil Service. A serious illness caused 
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him to be invalided home in 4852, and 
he was told by the doctors that he must 
never return to India. This decision pre- 
vented him from, accepting the Bishopric 
of Calcutta when it was offered to him in 
1876. 

He was not of a nature to be discouraged 
by this disappointment or to remain long 
idle. As Soon “as he had recovered his 
health he went to Cambridge, whére he 
became an undergraduate at Peterhouse, and 
took his degree ‘in 1856, passing out in the 
mathematical tripos. While there he felt 
the vocation to enter the ministry of the 
Church. It has been said that one of the 
books which influenced him most at this 
turning-point in his life was the biography 
of the Rev. Robert Suckling, Vicar of Bus- 
sage, in Gloucestershire. It is the record 


“of a saintly life, which still deserves to be 


read and remembered. He was ordained by 
Archbishop Tait in the same year—1856— 
to the curacy of St. Saviour’s, Paddington, 
and after two years moved to St. Stephen’s, 
Marylebone. In 1860 he was appointed 
secretary to the London Diocesan Church 
Building Society, a post which gave plenty 
of scope to his great energy and organising 
powers. We find him taking part in the 
first Church Congress, which was held at 
Cambridge in 1861, when he spoke on a 
subject which was to occupy much of his 
attention in later years—“ The Ministration 
of Laymen in the Church.” 

From the first he had made his mark as a 
preacher of exceptional earnestness and 
spiritual force, and in 1865 he was sent by 
the Bishop of London to fill the difficult 
post of curate-in-charge of the large suburban 
parish of Enfield. He at once set to work 
to restore the church, and during four years 
there showed his great gifts of winning 
and training souls. His periodical visits 
are still much looked for, and there are 
many at Enfield who have a grateful and 
loving remembrance of him. In 1869 Lord 
Chancellor Hatherley offered him the rectory 
of St. Mary’s, Newington. It was a parish 
where everything had to be done. ‘The 
living had been sequestrated for many years. 
The church was an ugly Georgian building, 
full of high pews and galleries, and utterly 
inadequate for the population of 15,000 
souls ; there were no schools or rectory- 
house. During his incumbency of nearly 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


six years a mission church, rectory, schools, 
and clergy-house for curates were built, and 
the new parish church was begun. This 
was, however, only a small part of his 
work; the whole parish was stirred to life 
by the zeal of the Rector and his curates. 
Open-air services were held in the crowded 
streets and alleys, and the people were 
gradually led to the church. Large bands 
of workers and visitors were gathered 
together, many of them from the West End, 
while the Rector’s Bible classes and addresses 
at after meetings helped to deepen the 
spiritual life of the people, and make the 


work a reality. An atheistic propaganda 
had been carried on in the parish by an 
intelligent artisan, who was an entire un- 
believer. One night he strayed into the 
church while the Rector was preaching. As 
he listened he felt his doubts and difficulties 
cleared away, and, after seeking an interview 
with Mr. Maclagan, he and all his family 
were baptized, and became devoted adherents 
of the Church. Close to the rectory was 
the Tabernacle of the famous Mr. Spurgeon, 
and, in spite of their widely different views, 
the Rector always maintained very friendly 
relations with the great Baptist preacher. 
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In 1875 he was sent by Bishop Jackson to 
succeed the late Archdeacon Sinclair as 
Vicar of St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington. 
There, amid very different surroundings, he 
showed himself as capable of ministering to 
the spiritual needs of the rich as he had 
been to the poor of Newington. He had 
now come to be one of the leading clergy in 
London, and was among the first to promote 
and take part in parochial missions, which 
have now become so recognised a part of 
church work. He was looked up to by men 
of very varying views ; and it is indeed im- 
possible for any one who knows him well to 
consider him a party man. His teaching 
has always a spiritual tendency which is 
truly Evangelical, and this he combines with 
a grasp of definite Church principles and an 
instinct for apostolical order, which makes 
him singularly fitted to represent the com- 
prehensive character of the Church of Eng- 
land, and to act as a reconciler in times of 
strife or division. In 1877 he was appointed 
Honorary Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, 
and, in 1878, Prebendary of St. Paul’s. In 
the same year he was called to succeed 
Bishop Selwyn in the See of Lichfield, and 
was consecrated on St. John Baptist’s Day 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

He had been for many years a widower, 
his first wife having died in 1862, and soon 
after his consecration he married the Hon. 
Augusta Barrington, sister of the present 
Viscount. Mrs. Maclagan’s gifts make her 
admirably fitted to be an archbishop’s wife. 
She takes the keenest interest in all that 
concerns her husband’s many-sided work, 
and is herself an excellent speaker. Both at 
York and Lichfield she has always been ready 
to devote what time she can spare to the 
cause that lies nearest to her heart—Chris- 
tian work among girls and women—and the 
Girls’ Friendly Society and Mothers’ Union 
both owe much to her untiring zeal. 

It was no light task to succeed such a 
man as the great missionary, George Augus- 
tus Selwyn, and Lichfield was then one of 
the heaviest dioceses in England, including 
the whole of Staffordshire and Derbyshire, 
as well as half of Shropshire, with all the 
Potteries, and most of the Black Country. 
The new Bishop threw himself heartily and 
unsparingly into the work, developing Bishop 
Selwyn’s methods of organisation, and found- 
ing the Diocesan Lay Mission, which has 
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proved so great a blessing to thé Midlands, 
He was most ably and loyally backed by his 
archdeacons, in whom he had the good 
fortune to be served by a succession of re- 
markable men. Among them were J. H. 
Iles, the great Vicar of Wolverhampton ; 
John Allen; Sir Lovelace Stamer (the present 
bishop of Shrewsbury); Melville Scott, of 
saintly memory ; Dr. Balston (formerly head 
master of Eton) ; and the Rev. T. B. Lloyd, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury. 

After his first visitation in the cathedral, 
he ceased to continue the old system of 
summoning the clergy and churchwardens 
every three years to Lichfield, preferring to 
“ visit” their parishes personally instead, and 
after a time holding a synod of the clergy 
every other year. He did much to stir up 
Church life, especially in the far-away parts of 
the diocese, and was always as ready to preach 
in the school or mission-room of the out- 
lying hamlet as in the crowded town church. 
In 1884 he was able to see the Southwell 
Bishopric scheme carried to completion. 
This relieved the diocese of the county of 
Derby, which parted with its Bishop and 
beloved cathedral with a sad heart. Lich- 
field has been much blessed in its bishops 
of late years: to have had in succession such 
men as Ryder, Lonsdale, Selwyn, Maclagan, 
and Legge is a rare privilege, and it would be 
difficult to find any other diocese in England 
where the pulse of Church life beats more 
vigorously and harmoniously, or which centres 
more loyally round its cathedral as the mother 
church. 

On Christmas Day, 1890, Archbishop 
Thomson died at Bishopthorpe, and was 
succeeded by Archbishop Magee, who had 
hardly entered upon his new duties when he 
too was called to his rest. It was no sur- 
prise to many when the Bishop of Lichfield 
was selected to fill the vacancy. The 
diocese of York is larger both in area and 
population than that of Lichfield, far too 
large, indeed, for an archbishop to have the 
charge of, in addition to all his provincial 
duties. The new Archbishop was in his 
sixty-sixth year, but he entered upon the 
work with characteristic hopefulness and 
energy. In the sermon preached at his en- 
thronement on September 15, 1891, he 
indicated what he considered was his first 
duty—viz., to make the influence of the 
Church felt as much in the outlying country 
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THE HON. MRS, MACLAGAN 


villages as it already was in the towns. He 
at once set systematically to work to visit 
every parish in the vast diocese. It is early 
days yet to attempt to estimate the result of 
his untiring efforts in Yorkshire, and it 
must be enough to say that he has made his 
influence felt far and wide. Increasing 
years have brought to him increased labours, 
but he has never flinched from work, and it 
is a wonder to many how he can bear the 
continued strain. Though not physically 
strong, and in appearance almost delicate, 
he is able to do more work than many a 
stronger man _ and is never happier than when 
he is in the thick of it. One great secret of 
his power lies in the unruffled ease with 
which he can turn from one duty to another. 
He never allows himself to be harassed or 
vexed by trifles or difficulties. “ Noli 


amulari” (“ Vex not thyself,” Ps. xxxvii. 1) 
might well be his motto. Fora man in his 
seventy-third year he is wonderfully youthful, 
and there is a spring about both his mind and 
body which is that ofa young man. Henever 
seems hampered by the past or daunted by 
despondency, but keeps his eye hopefully 
fixed on the present and future. He never 
tires of teaching that our religion should make 
us not sad but happy, and his own life is a 
good example of the truth of his words. 

It has been written of Archbishop Benson 
that he was not capable of amusing himself 
or of resting, “ his holidays were merely a 
change from one intense kind of work to 
another ”:* it is very different with Arch- 
bishop Maclagan. No one enjoys a holiday 

* Prefatory note to Archbishop Benson’s 
‘Cyprian ” by his son A. C. Benson. 
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more, and when he is away he can_cast aside 
diocesan cares, and entér keenly into the 
amusements of sketching, driving or reading, 
and above all of foreign travel. Of late 
years it has been his practice to go abroad 
for a few weeks almost every spring. When 
at home his favourite exercise is riding, 
and in spite of all his work he finds time for 
much and varied reading. He is an accom- 
plished musician, and while at Lichfield he 
published a volume of hymn tunes, some of 
which are very popular. The best known 
are to be found in “Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” such as those to “ Bread of 
Heaven” (No. 318), “ Thine for ever” (No. 
280, tune 2), and “ Palms of Glory” (No. 
445). His busy life has left him little time 
for writing, and though many of his sermons 
have been printed separately, no collection 
of them has been published. When at 
Enfield he was co-editor with his friend and 
neighbour, Dr. Weir, of a useful volume of 
essays entitled “‘ The Church and the Age,” 
to which Dean Hook, Bishop Walsham 
How, Bishop Ellicott, Sir Bartle Frere, and 
other well known Churchmen contributed; 
and in 1892 he published a collection of 
“ Pastoral Letters and Synodal Charges 
addressed to the Clergy and Laity of the 
Diocese of Lichfield.” He is better known 
as the author of some very favourite hymns, 
notably “ The Saints of God, their conflict 


past,” “Lord, when Thy kingdom comes, 
remember me,” and the two beautiful sacra- 
mental hymns, “ Be still, my soul, for God is 
near” and “O Body broken for my sake.” 
Dr. Julian in his “ Dictionary of Hymnology” 
says, “ The few hymns which he has written 
have been received with great favour, and 
create a desire for more of the same kind 
and quality.” 

The palace at Bishopthorpe, or to speak 
more correctly the Manor House (the palace 
strictly speaking being a bishop’s house in 
his cathedral city), is a large and rather 
cumbrous building, representing the accumu- 
lation of many alterations and additions from 
the thirteenth to the nineteenth centuries. 
Yet it has a dignity and beauty of its own, 
while the different parts in varied styles each 
tell their own tale. The original house was 
built by Archbishop Walter Gray, who 
bought the property from Kirkstall Abbey in 
the time of King Henry III. Though the 
chapel is the only part of his work left com- 
plete, most of the old basement also remains, 
and one comes on beautiful Early English 
fragments here and there. The river Ouse 
runs close below the walls, and in old days 
was doubtless much used by the archbishops, 
who could thus with ease and comfort soon 
reach York up stream, or their castle at 
Cawood a few miles down stream. In the 
summer, when the Archbishop and Mrs, 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


Maclagan entertain many large parties of 
visitors, church workers, and school children, 
the water still provides the most convenient 
means of access. The river, however, is not 
always a friend, for in the great flood of 
1892 it rose so high that all the basement of 
the house was inundated. The north-east 
corner was added by Archbishop Rotherham 
in the fifteenth century, and his arms are 
still to be seen carved in stone outside the 
housekeeper’s room. The rest of the wing 
was built by a Parliamentary officer, Colonel 
White, to whom the property was sold during 
the Great Rebellion. The large dining-hall, 
where poor Archbishop Scrope was so un- 
justly condemned to death by Henry IV., 
was rebuilt by Accepted Frewen at the 
Restoration. It is a noble room and con- 
tains a fine collection of portraits, beginning 
with Cardinals Kempe and Wolsey. ‘The 
Archbishop has added several since he came, 
and though a few are missing, the series is 
almost complete from the time of the Refor- 
mation. Great changes were made by 
Archbishop Drummond in the last century, 
though we can hardly call them improve- 
ments. He pulled down the old Early 
English front, rebuilding it in the “ Straw- 
berry Hill” style of the day. The present 


drawing-room and large “ business-room ” 
opposite belong to this period. The gardens 
are very beautiful and cover several acres, 
forming a delightful pleasure-ground, with 
trees, and 
The fine 


bright flower-beds, well-grown 
luxuriant shrubs of many kinds. 
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avenue of limes was planted by the good 
Archbishop Sharpe two hundred years ago. 

When he came to live at Bishopthorpe 
Archbishop Maclagan’s first care was to 
restore the chapel, which had never properly 
recovered the damage and neglect of the 
Civil War. Its appearance was that of a large 
dreary room, full of eighteenth-century pews 
and pulpits, while really it is a beautiful 
specimen of Early English architecture. 
This was shown when the thick paint was 
scraped from the walls, revealing the thir- 
teenth-century stone work as fresh as when 
it was first built. The floor was lowered, 
new oak seats and stalls provided, and the 
windows were filled with some of Mr. 
Kempe’s best glass, two of them being given 
in memory of Archbishop Thomson. The 
same artist designed the beautiful reredos 
and the coloured decoration at the west end. 
It is now just what a bishop’s chapel ought 
to be, enriched with many gifts, kept with 
loving care, and a real help to the devotion 
of those who worship within its walls. 
Those walls could tell many secrets if they 
could speak of days long gone by—kings 
and queens as well as archbishops have 
knelt there. It is a matter for thankfulness 
that while time has brought so many changes 
to the old Manor House, this chapel, which is 
the most interesting and most ancient part of 
it, has been spared to be restored to its former 
beauty, and has not ceased to be used for 
the same sacred purpose to which it was dedi- 
cated six hundred and sixty years ago. 
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EASTER DAWN 


LovE sought Thee in the darkness ere the day ; 
Love came with spices, weeping, full of care. 
The stone which closed Thy tomb was rolled away ; 

But Thou—Thou wast not there. 









Love found Thy winding-sheet, and, laid apart, 
Thy face-cloth wrapped together ; these alone; 
And saw an Angel—saw with trembling heart 
An Angel on the stone. 








Love heard Thy footsteps ; turned with streaming 
eyes, 
Beheld, but knew Thee not, till, low and sweet, 
Thy voice revealed Thee ; then with joyous cries 
Fell down and clasped Thy feet. 








O risen Lord, by Thy transpiercéd heart, 
And by the dawn of that first Easter day, 
The winding-sheet, the face-cloth laid apart, 
The grave-stone rolled away, 









I pray Thee, in the darkness where I lie— 
Not for a vision in the morning sun, 
Not for a word that I ‘may know him by— 
(Not know my little one ?)— 







But only this, this only of Thy grace, 

O risen Lord, this little thing alone— 
Show me his grave quite empty, Lord, and place 
An Angel on the stone. 







G. D.C, 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D., AuTuor or “ THE CHILDREN’s PRAYER,” ETC. 


FIRST EVENING 
Hymn: “ I'ma little Pilgrim” 
Text: ‘* Choose you this day whom ye will 
‘serve ’—Josh. xxiv. 5 
OUR CHOICE 
HE Greeks and Romans of the olden 
time had a hero whom they loved 
more than any other of their heroes. 
At first he was their king of men ; 
but by-and-by they began to think that from 
the first he must have been more than a 
mere man. He grew ever more dear to 
legend, and the wonder-loving Greeks made 
him a half-god, and then a whole god, and 
at last they gave him a place in their heaven 
next to Jupiter, the father of gods and men. 
His resounding glory then filled the world. 

The name of this wonderful hero was 
Hercules—one of the world’s immortals. 
His life-story is one of the finest gems be- 
queathed to us from the elder world, and it 
holds many a precious secret. It was a 
great favourite with the boys and girls of the 
olden time, and it has given joy to millions 
of all ages. It helped to make many a hero, 
for it fired ever so many with the desire to 
imitate the exploits of Hercules. 

This great hero had the best of teachers, 
and the noblest-hearted for his school-fellows. 
And he kept his record clean. Neither his 
mind nor his body played truant: he loved 
teacher and comrades too well for that. I 
have read in the old books that he swore 
only once. He loved and lived the best he 
knew. He became the life-long friend of his 
teacher—a fine feature that in any teacher 
or scholar. Everything sacred he held in 
reverence, and his neighbours said, “ Surely 
the gods are with the lad.” 

In one moment, by one leap, he sprang 
out of boyhood into manhood. In his 
eighteenth year he was often brooding over 
the question: “What am I going to be? 
What shall I do in the world?” Seeking 
silence and solitude, he one day retired to 
the heart of a shady forest. Behold him 
sitting on a fallen pine-tree, all heedless of 
the gentle whisperings of the trees to one 
another ; his brow and eyes buried in his 
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THE CHILDREN 


hands; resolved to think out the great pro- 
blem of his life. Two beautiful women 
appear to him. The one has a painted face, 
a gaudy dress, and many arts and wiles. 
She steps forward and says, ‘“* My Hercules, 
if you will make me your friend and walk 
in my paths, your life will be one round of 
pleasures. The choicest viands, the most 
delicious wines, and the most luxurious 
couches shall be yours; and all this without 
any effort of your mind or body.” “ What 
is your name?” he asks. ‘ My name,” she 
replies, “is Pleasure; but my enemies nick- 
name me Vice.” 

The other woman has a noble bearing, a 
modest mien, and robes of spotless white. 
“It you follow me,” she says, “I promise 
you the sweets of a good conscience, and 
the love and respect of your fellows. I do 
not offer you a path cf roses, or a life of 
idleness ; for the gods grant you no good 
thing that is not earned by toil; and as you 
sow, sO must you reap.” Her name is 
Virtue. 

He weighs well, in the scales of his mind, 
these two advices. Behold! he rises and 
stands erect. His face is radiant with a 
light shining from within, and his body 
With him the 
last moment of resolution is the first moment 
of action. In token of allegiance, he gives 
his hand to Virtue, and devotes himself to 
her for ever. He enters her path and walks 
along it, as if the wings of Mercury had 
been added to his feet and shoulders. The 
movement of his body is a parable of the 
movement of his soul: all his faculties 
march together along the chosen highway. 

Here endeth the story of his youth: here 
beginneth the record of his manhood. ‘This 
is the shunting-point in his history; for the 
choice he then made, made him the hero he 
became. His character and after-life were 
all in that act, even as the mighty oak lies 
folded up in the acorn. For he did not 
merely admire or wish virtue—he willed it : 
he willed it with the will-power of ten 
men, with the consent of all within him; 
with ten thousand hearty goodwills. From 
that hour he did not halt or waver, nor did 


seems to have grown larger. 
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he yield to backward impulses. He felt 
that, had he at the parting of the ways pre- 
ferred pleasure with ease to virtue with 
toil, his soul would soon have been as the 
soul of a fat sheep, and himself the out- 
cast of the gods and the scorn of all true 
men. 

While the story of Hercules was the 
greatest favourite in the old world, its chief 
charm lay in its description of his choice. 
It was a sort of gospel and sum of saving 
knowledge among the ancients. By it the 
making of men and heroes and heroines was 
made plain even to a child. Pythagoras 
turned it into a radiant object-lesson. He 
likened life to the letter Y. The crisis, that is 
the judgment or decision, is at the meeting of 
the two upper limbs of the letter: at that 
point each takes the road to the right or the 
left. 

Like the boy Hercules, you are a chooser : 
that is your highest glory. God help you 
to choose the right path, and to choose it 
now, and to choose it with your whole heart. 


SECOND EVENING 


Hymn: “There's a Friend for little children” 
Text: ‘Choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season ""—Heb, xi. 25 


A HERO'S CHOICE 


“ WHO made you?” a boy was once asked. 
“T’m not made yet,” said he, “and I’m to 
have a hand in my own making.” The boy 
was quite right. God has given you the 
wonderful power of choosing, and thus you 
have a hand—a great hand—in your own 
making or marring. You havea will; you 
can say yes or no; you can turn into the 
right road or the wrong. 


Think not too meanly of thy low estate, 
Thou hast a choice: to choose is to create, 


Moses was the Hercules of the Hebrews ; 
and he was much more than that. Like the 
Greek hero, he had two offers made to him, 
and one word—* choosing ”—was the pivot 
on which his whole history turned. 

The choice of Moses was whole-hearted. 
He thought well about it before he made 
it. It was like the reasoned choice of 
Hercules. 

Weare told about his “refusing,” “esteem- 
ing,” * having respect unto the recompense.” 
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After all that, he made his choice with all 
his soul. In Parliament a choice or resolu- 
tion is often carried only by a majority ; but 
in the Parliament of Moses’ soul his resolu- 
tion was passed without a division. At 
least, so far as we know, he never rued, or 
wavered in, or altered, his choice. This was 
the secret of his grand life. This one act 
made a man of him. 

His choosing was more than thinking or 
deliberating, more than admiring, more than 
inclining to what was good, far more than 
desiring or wishing it. He willed it, and 
that is very different from wishing it; he 
embraced it with the arms of his heart ; 
he made up his mind that, by God’s help, 
he would never let it go. The story of his 
choice shows that he did all this in a most 
definite and complete way. 

His was also a most heroic choice. For 
he “ refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter.” The wonderful discoveries of 
our day help us to understand how much 
Moses refused for Christ’s sake. We can 
now know nearly as much about the 
Egyptians in the days of Moses as we know 
about our own grandfathers. Moses was 
the adopted son of Pharaoh’s daughter, and 
that Pharaoh was one of the mightiest 
monarchs the sun has ever shone on. No 
other nation in that age was so _ rich 
and powerful as his. Every pleasure a 
young man could desire was within the 
reach of Moses. “ The treasures of Egypt ” 
were beyond our telling, beyond our dreams. 
Moses was thus the darling of nature, the 
favourite of fortune,yand the envy of man- 
kind. And the Hebrews were miserable 
outcasts. ‘To be a sovereign or a slave was 
the question Moses had to settle. He 
braved the scorn and laughter of all Egypt. 
How much is poverty detested by those 
who have once been rich! Yet Moses 
refused to be a millionaire, and of his own 
free will became a pauper. 

Moses had the highest degree of what we 
call chivalry. Chivalry is the perfect flower 
of courage and heroism. It leads a man to 
devote himself gladly to a good cause when 
it is scorned, and to sacrifice his ease and 
his gold for the sake of the despised. 

And this was a youthful choice. Moses, 
like Hercules, made it “when he was come 
to years”—that is, when he reached his 
majority. That would be at the age of 
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twenty-one with us, but I believe that it was 
much earlier with the ancient Egyptians, for 
children grow much more rapidly in Egypt 
than in our own country. Moses might 
then be about fifteen or sixteen. I am 
wrong in saying that Moses made his choice 
then: I should have said that he then made 
it Anown—that seems to be the exact mean- 
ing of the words. ‘*‘ When he was come to 
years he refused”: he was then at liberty 
to choose for himself. An offer, it would 
seem, was then made to him, and he deter- 
mined to set it aside. 

How beautiful and blessed a thing it is, 
like Moses, in youth to choose Christ as 
Saviour and Master! The plan of life some 
choose is to have their fill of the poor 
“ pleasures of sin” in youth, and to become 
Christians in old age. They mean to give 
to God only the stubble after they have 
wasted all the harvest of their powers: they 
intend to offer to Christ only the fag-end, 
only the soiled and tattered remnants of 
their lives. This is most foolish and dan- 
gerous ; but it is also very mean and shabby, 
to borrow a phrase from children. You hate 
what is mean and shabby; pray that you 
may not be guilty of such conduct in the 
great choice you make for life. 

And this was a very fruitful choice. With 
the one exception of Jesus of Nazareth, 
Moses is, we may safely say, the very greatest 
of our race. He has gained more than all 
Greek and Roman fame. Jews, Christians, 
and Mahometans all agree in giving him the 
highest honours. His whole life was a har- 
vest from the one seed of his choice, for 
character is just choice writ large. 

We are told that Moses made this choice 
“‘ by faith”: that is, by trust in the living 
God. If you find it hard to choose Christ 
as Moses did, turn to God and pray to Him 
to help you. His good Spirit is given to those 
who ask and seek. He works in usa hatred 
of evil and desire for what is good. In this 
way our will is made supple and yielding, 
and we are disposed to choose and consent, 
‘The true Christian is he who chooses Christ. 


THIRD EVENING 
Hymn: “ Yield not to temptation " 
Text: ‘‘ Abhor that which is evil: cleave unto 
that which is good '"— Romans xii. 9 


A BAD CHOICE 
THE stories of Hercules and Moses show us 


that both heathen and Christian teachers 
believe that right choosing is the secret of 
a noble life for man and boy, for woman 
and girl. Many bring untold woes upon 
themselves by choosing wrongly, and we 
wish to know why they choose so foolishly. 
The ancient Greeks were great lovers of 
fables and myths, in which they wrapped up 
truths which can never grow old. One 
of their famous stories was about the 
Sirens, and in it they tell us how it is that 
many make a wrong choice to their own 
undoing. 

The Sirens were very strange beings. 
They had the face of a fair-haired maiden, 
and the cruel claws of a sea-bird. ‘They 
sat on a sparkling beach amid beds of crimson 
poppies and golden asphodel. ‘They were 
charming musicians. They lured poor sailors 
and voyagers with their magic song, their 
wine cups, and their base pleasures—all of 
which were cruel cheats. For their smiling 
face was only a preface to the claws of the 
vulture. No returning footsteps were 
around their dwelling, but only heaps of 
the bones of their victims whitening in 
the sun. 

Perhaps the Sirens at first were only 
sunken rocks, over which the water was 
smooth and inviting, but which destroyed 
ships that went aground on them. Their 
sweet song might mean the gentle musical 
rush of the waves, that smile to betray. 
Such hidden treacherous rocks are found in 
almost every sea over which ships. sail. 
Out of such facts the fancy of the Greeks 
probably wove the striking tale of the 
Sirens. 

The story runs that Ulysses and the crew 
of the good ship Argo were the only mortals 
who heard the music of the Sirens—and 
perished not. The wily Ulysses filled his 
sailors’ ears with wax, and had himself bound 
with thongs to the mast. He made his 
sailors take a solemn oath that they would 
not undo his thongs. They then steered 
their ship within reach of the Sirens’ song. 
Ulysses was bewitched, and ordered his men 
to cut the thongs, that he might rush to the 
enchanters ; but, owing to the wax in their 
ears, they heard him not; and, moreover, 
they feared their solemn oath. Ulysses then 
struggled madly, but in vain, to burst his 
bonds: and thus he was saved from a 
shameful death. Many are like Ulysses: 
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they go as near sin as they dare, and they 
cunningly try to get all its pleasures without 
its penalties. 

Amid the innumerable laughter and music 
of the sunlit sea, the Argonauts—that is, the 
sailors of the ship Argo—neared this fatal 
isle. Ravished with the Sirens’ music, they 
turned their prow to the shore. For all 
their toil seemed foolishness, and they 
thought of reason no more, but were afire 
with eagerness to slake their thirst for plea- 
sure. But Orpheus, the father of songs, 
was on board—sweetest singer of all that 
dwell on earth. Apollo, purest and noblest 
of Greek gods, had given him a lyre, and 
also the gift of heavenly music. He at once 
tuned his harp and sang songs of the heroes 
of old: the subtle, liquid music rushed into 
their hearts as the laughing water rushes into 
the sea-caves. Straightway their nature was 
changed, and they resolved to be men again. 
For the music of those wreckers sounded 
like a coarse jarring noise in competition 
with the heavenly strains. Bound not by 
outward thongs, but by the inner bonds of 
free choice and victorious delight, they turned 
away from their seducers: all of them except 
the demented Butes, who, greedy of basest 
pleasure, flung himself headlong into the sea 
and swam to the shore. 

This wonderful story is true to life. It 
shows us that bewitching sin is never far 
from us, that we must turn away from its 
cheating pleasures and choose the path of 
duty. 

In the Catacombs of Rome you may 
still see engravings of Orpheus and his lyre. 
With the early Christians he was a favourite 
emblem of Christ. They needed signs 
of their faith that would not betray them 
to their heathen persecutors. The fabled 
Orpheus was a worker of miracles ; his music 
charmed the wildest beasts, and could move 
rocks and trees; and he even descended 
into Hades—the abode of the dead—and 
brought back Eurydice. Every one of these 
fabled feats gave them a hint of their Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. This was their 
way of showing that what was fancy to the 
heathen was fact to them. Christ and His 
heavenly music had broken the spell of 
earth’s Sirens, had tamed the fiercest passions 
of the soul, had wrought wonders in the 
world, and had brought back the dead to 
life. The picture of Ulysses, surrounded by 


the Sirens, was also with them a. symbol of 
the temptations of the Christian. 


The music of the Sirens found 
Ulysses weak though cords were strong, 
But happier Orpheus stood unbound, 
And shamed it with a sweeter song, 
His mode be mine. 


The mode of our heavenly Orpheus is 
gently to allure the soul by the music of His 
gospel. Over those who listen to Him the 
song of the Sirens loses its witching power. 
God give us an car to hear His blessed 
music. Amen. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Hymn: ‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild” 
Text: ‘God said, Ask what I shall give thee "— 
1 Kings iii. 5 

A ROYAL CHOICE 
Gop gave Solomon his choice at the begin- 
ning of his reign. He made a noble choice: 
he did not ask long life, or riches, or victory 
over his enemies; but he asked only “a 
wise and an understanding heart.” 

The thing chosen by Solomon was wisdom. 
That is more than mere knowledge. As the 
word shows, it is the dominion of what is 
wise over the heart and life: it is the grace 
of God: it is the salvation of Christ. And 
this wisdom had many rivals and competitors 
for the soul of the young king. A large 
choice was before him: he might have asked 
many earthly things. But, after all, his 
choice was small: it lay between wisdom or 
something else. I often see a beautiful 
picture of a Christian maiden whom the 
Roman governor has condemned to death 
unless she will burn incense to Diana of 
Ephesus. The title of the picture is “ Diana 
or Christ?” In the same way the choice of 
Solomon was “ Wisdom ” or her Rival, who 
may take a hundred different forms. You 
see that God did not force his will, but left 
him free to choose what he wished. God 
said to him, “Ask what I shall give 
thee.” 

And wisdom was to Solomon a thing of 
choice. It did not drop upon him like rain 
or sunshine; nor did it come to him by 
legacy as his crown did. He was a chooser, 
and choose he must. Wisdom could not be 
his without his consent. 

Some are tempted to think that the boy 
who chooses wisdom is likely to turn out 
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dull and spiritless, without dash or enter- 
prise ; that he will be unfit for earth’s work; 
and that his life will be sad and gloomy. By 
seeking wisdom first, all other good things 
were given into the bargain to Solomon. 
Did he not become one of the greatest of 
kings, and raise his land to a higher glory 
than it had ever known? Had the wisdom 
which was his first been also his only choice, 
he would have been one of the happiest of 
men. 

The time when he made his choice inter- 
ests us. I believe that he was then about 
nineteen years of age. His father had just 
died, and he then stood at the parting of 
the ways. As in the case of the young 
Hercules, Virtue and Vice contended for 
the prize of his soul. The death of a be- 
loved father is often the beginning of a 
higher life in the soul of his son. He must 
then make his choice and take his place 
among men. 

Solomon had also then been called to the 
throne. A greatly gifted young prince, he 
was the darling and delight of his nation. 
God had given him a full cup, and he was 
deeply moved. More than once in our 
history a thoughtless prince has chosen a 
nobler life when he became king. I have 
read somewhere that when our Gracious 
Queen began her reign, the Prime Minister 
of the day read to her the story of Solomon’s 
choice. 

Notice also that Solomon made his choice 
on the evening of the day on which he had 
been worshipping. Prayer and praise and 
study of God’s Word in the Church should 
make the will soft and supple, and warm it 
up to the choosing-point. Most people, I 
believe, are nearer heaven on a Sabbath 
evening than on any other time during the 
week. That is the hour when they find it 
easiest to make holy resolutions. They 
feel exactly as Solomon did when he made 
his great decision. 

It is plain that Solomon then sincerely 
and heartily chose wisdom. I often cross a 
bridge where the river quite deceived me 
the first time I saw it. The day was windy, 
and the wind was contrary to the current. 
The wind rushed and roared through the 
bridge, and made big wavelets on the surface 
of the stream. I was then quite sure that 
the river flowed eastwards, though its current 
is westwards. ‘Thus strong influences from 


without often play upon the surface of the 
soul and ripple Christwards while the stream 
flows steadily in another direction. That 
night on which he made bis choice, and for 
many a year atterwards, the whole current 
of Solomon’s soul was towards wisdom; 
but in his old age he forgot the vows of his 
youth. It is very sad to think that his name 
has no place in that roll of the heroes of the 
faith in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. He tried to imitate the 
Egyptians, and thus the sins he had seen 
in his youth mastered him in old age. 
Alongside of his broken and soiled life 
place the career of Moses, that great 
chooser. How grand and beautiful his life 
is! To the very end he was loyal to the 
choice of his youth. His life was thus all 
of one piece; with one exception, it was 
without stain or flaw. And it was closed 
and crowned with a blessed death. 

The Bible tells us that he died “ accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord ” (Deut. xxxiv. 
3). But the Jews say that these words 
mean by the mouth of, or with the kiss of, 
the Lord. A mother kisses her wearied 
child, and he at once falls asleep. Thus God 
drew out the soul of Moses with a kiss. 


FIFTH EVENING 
Hymn: “ Childhood’s years are passing o'er us" 
Text: ‘‘ Mary hath chosen the good part, which 
shall not be taken away from her '’—St. 
Luke x. 42 
THE CHOICE ¥ESUS PRAISED 


A coop diamond is so full of light that the 
diamond-cutter must give it fifty-eight facets, 
or little faces, through which, as through 
little windows, all the light it borrows from 
the sun may flash out. The great subject 
of choosing is like a precious diamond: it 
has many sides, and every side sheds a flood 
of light upon our daily life. 

There is one woman in the Gospels whose 
choosing was highly praised by Christ. This 
was Mary of Bethany, the sister of Martha 
and of Lazarus. Christ loved them, and their 
cottage was His best-loved home after the 
sweet home of His boyhood in Nazareth. 
In it He spent every night of the Passion 
Week except the last, which He spent in 
Gethsemane. Bethany was then, and still is, 
a place of surpassing beauty. It is encircled 
by little sheep-backed knolls and dells, 
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among which are hundreds of little sanc- 
tuaries apt for meditation and prayer. 
At that season of the year—in April— 
it would be all ablaze with the crimson 
blossoms of the pomegranate and the white 
and purple flowers of the almond-tree. 
Christ’s fondness for the humble home at 
Bethany shows us that He loved the beauties 
of nature, mountain scenery, and quiet 
country places; that He prized the sweet 
pieties of home life and human friendship ; 
and that He was refreshed by common 
home-bred joys. 

It was at a meal in the house of the two 
Sisters that Jesus said, ‘‘ Mary hath chosen 
that good part, which shall not be taken 
away from her.” Mary had chosen, you see: 
the good part had not been thrust upon 
her. We are not brought into Christ’s fold 
like dumb driven cattle. Christ is the King 
of love and of the heart: He will not have 
slaves who are mastered by fear; He seeks 
glad and free disciples. 

You must choose; and you must choose. 
Your parents can choose your house, your 
dress, your food, your school, your holidays, 
but they can’t choose the good part for you. 
Well, in a sense, they can, as Hannah chose 
it for her boy Samuel ; but her choice would 
not have availed had he not made his 
mother’s choice his own. There are many 
things which your parents and friends can 
never do for you. I have just been reading 
that in an Indian Zenana a doctor asked to 
be allowed to feel the pulse of a sick lady. 
He was refused, but he was told that he 
might feel the pulse of one of the servants 
instead. The pulse is a personal matter, 
and so is the will. Your parents can’t eat 
and drink for you; they cannot die for 
you, and they can’t choose the better part 
for you. The Holy Spirit helps you, but 
He does not choose for you. You are the 
chooser in this case, and you must say yes 
or no. Be sure you choose. 

This choosing is the biggest thing you can 
do. If you choose well, you are likely to do 
everything well, but if you choose ill, your 
life will be a failure. 

Mary was not merely inclined to choose ; 
for Christ says, “ Mary hath chosen.” We 
have sometimes on the Clyde a well-inclined 
half-launched vessel: it has moved seawards, 
but it is not in the sea, or not altogether in 
it. When a huge man-of-war was launched 


it stopped half-way. It was a cold winter 
day, and the oil and grease on the ways got 
frozen, and the mighty mountain of steel 
was thus held back. They kindled fires and 
melted the frozen grease, and soon the vessel 
glided gently into the sea. Often our good 
resolutions are mysteriously chilled, and we 
need to have sacred fires kindled within, so 
that resolution may glide into action and a 
Mary-like choice. 

“One thing is needful,” Christ said to 
the over-careful Martha. The soul that will 
never die must have something that cannot 
die. Of course, many things are needful 
for this life, but they can never be so 
needful for us as Christ’s good partis. A 
monk one day refused to do his share of the 
work in the monastery, and excused himself 
by saying, “ One thing is needful.” He was 
going to be a Mary, not a bustling Martha. 
When the dinner-hour came, the other 
monks locked him in his cell, and said to 
him through the keyhole, “One thing is 
needful.” We must not use Christ’s words 
as a cloak for idleness ; for in the carpenter’s 
shop at Nazareth He wrought for daily 
bread for Himself and His mother. 

That good, noble, or beautiful part is the 
portion that suits us. It meets all our needs 
for this life and the life which is to come. 
Christ says, “which shall not be taken 
away.” ‘Taken away” may be truly written 
over all the things we see and handle, but 
that label cannot be justly put on “ that good 
part.” On the seashore near Athens they 
show you a rocky knoll on which, it is said, 
Xerxes, the Persian king, sat and reviewed 
his splendid army. After they had marched 
past a flatterer said to Xerxes, “Sire, 
what more is needed to complete your happi- 
ness?” ‘ Permanency,” was the king’s 
reply. He felt that “that good part,” the 
grandest army on which the sun had shone 
up to that day, would be taken away from 
him, and he from it, by defeat or death. 

We should thank God that this good part 
may be ours if only we choose; nothing is 
needed but our choice. Ours is a religion 
of boundless goodwill and of free grace ; 
Christ welcomes all comers, even the chief 
of sinners, for His words still hold good, 
“ Him that cometh unto Me I will in no wise 
cast out.” God help us to make such a 
choice as drew forth Christ’s warm praise of 
Mary of Bethany. 
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RECOGNITIONS 


WHEN I am dead, 
And you are old, 
You'll sit as we are sitting now, 
Close to the fire, hearing the wind blow 
cold, 
And you will stroke a golden head ; 
And suddenly, remembering how 
I fondled yours, become at last aware 
How dear to me was every single hair. 


When I am dead, 
And you are old, 
You'll clasp in yours a little hand— 
A little hand sweet as a flower to hold; 
The pretty fingers you will spread, 
And kissing them will understand 
How, kissing yours, I found them to contain 
More than the world could give of bliss and 
gain, 
Viva Briss. 
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AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


By DAVID LYALL, Avutnuor or “THE Lanp 0’ THE LEAL,” &c. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHRIS HAMMOND 


CHAPTER XII 


LAKE regarded her attentively. He 
had never seen a face which inte- 
rested him more. He discerned in 
her a reserve of power, a strong 

individuality, which made him desire some 
closer knowledge. The study of humanity 
was the business of his life ; to find a new 
type in this unexpected corner was an un- 
looked-for piece of good fortune: so he 
might have expressed himself had he put 
his thoughts into words. 

“In what part of Scotland is your home?” 
he asked. “I don’t know much, but your 
name has a Highland sound.” 

‘You are quite right. I belong to a very 
old Highland family—a family that, unfortu- 
nately for me and for others, has fallen on 
very evil days.” 

She lowered her voice as she uttered 
these words, half ashamed, indeed, of having 
given even so little of her confidence un- 
asked. 

“The majority of families, both distin- 
guished and obscure, have a record of evil days 
in their annals,” he said sympathetically. “ It 
is one of the inexorable laws of nature that 
none of us, either in our individual or collec- 
tive capacity, shall enjoy the sunshine of 
prosperity for ever. I am sure I need not 


remind you that it is not desirable that we 
should: there are few things more fatal to 
mental or spiritual growth than unbroken 
success.” 

“T have not thought about it in that 
light,” said Myra, lifting her clear beautiful 
eyes full of the liveliest intelligence to his 
face. ‘Perhaps because I have had so 
little of brightness or success in my life. It 
is not unnatural that I should sometimes 
wish for a taste of it.” 

“ Not unnatural at all,” he said quickly, 
“but you will certainly have your share. 
Perhaps even now it may be within reach. 
I trust that you are not cast friendless on 
this great city.” 

“TI was quite friendless until I had the 
good fortune to meet with Mrs. Fane.” 

“I take it as an omen that the tide of 
your fortune has turned, then,” he said 
lightly. “I am sure that you will find my 
old friends Winnie and Dollie and Jack 
very promising pupils, Winnie especially. I 
know that her father and mother grieve over 
her unmistakable literary bent; why should 
they? If it is there, nothing will keep it in 
check. I suppose you have already heard 
our friend Fane on the woes of the literary 
life. He is specially eloquent on the degra- 
dation of the public taste.” 

There was not an atom of sarcasm or 
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‘‘It had been a favourite with her mother” 


venom in this bantering speech. Myra 
laughed, and the unusual brightness of her 
look made her appear for the moment almost 
beautiful. She had the clear ruddy northern 
colour, and a freshness of look and manner 
which to Blake seemed altogether delightful. 
Suddenly she looked him full in the face, 
and asked him a straight question. 

* Are you a literary man ?” 

‘‘T have that honour,” he answered, with 
a little bow. “For the last ten years I have 
been more or less before the reading public, 
though somewhat in disguise. I have found 
it convenient for many reasons to adhere 
strictly to my mom-de-plume.” After a 
moment’s hesitation he mentioned a name 
so well known in the world of letters that 
Myra was for the moment aghast, wondering 
how she had dared to speak so familiarly to 
a man for whose written words the world 
waited with a respect. 

“ Now, if you look so aghast I shall regret 
my moment of unguarded confidence,” hesaid, 
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with a quizzical smile. ‘* Perhaps you 
are one of those who regard literary 
men something like the denizens of 
the Zoo, best viewed from a respect- 
able distance. If so, pray allow 
me to become plain Barron Blake 
again, at your service. I should 
be sorry if an acquaintance so 
pleasantly begun should suffer in any 
way.” 

“You must understand something 
at least of what I feel,” said Myra, 
with a smile. “Your name is so 
well known that it rather took my 
breath away to find that I had been 
speaking so unconventionally to you. 
In the home where I was reared 
there were not many books, and 
though my mother was a great 
reader she had not much money to 
spend upon literature; but I think 
every book that you have written 
was upon her shelf.” 

“Indeed?” said Blake. ‘You 
speak in the past tense. I trust that 
you have not suffered the greatest 
of all losses.” 

“‘My mother is not dead, if you 
mean that,” answered Myra, and 
something caught her breath so that 
the last word was almost a sob. 

Blake was quick to observe her 
emotion, and to divine that there was some- 
thing behind it. 

“JT regret if I have touched a painful 
chord,” he said with the utmost gentleness. 
“With the best intentions sometimes we 
make serious blunders. I beg you to for- 
give me.” 

“There is no forgiveness needed,” said 
Myra quickly. ‘It is a painful subject: one 
day if you will allow me I should like to tell 
you the story.” 

Blake betrayed no surprise, but gravely 
inclined his head and said it would give 
him pleasure to hear it. The sympathetic 
quality which made him such an attractive 
personality had won for him a great deal of un- 
asked confidence, which could not have been 
more worthily placed. In an age of much 
that is sordid and self-seeking he had pre- 
served the highest ideals not only of life and 
work but of individual responsibility. The 
long and bitter apprenticeship he had served 
to his career had not embittered him, nor 
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had success engendered in him that com- 
placent selfishness which is observed in 
lesser natures everywhere. He still had an 
understanding sympathy with those who 
have not, to use the world’s cant phrase, 
“got on.” Failure from a worldly point of 
view did not in his estimation necessarily 
mean incompetency. He had an implicit 
faith in the .gifts of Howard Fane, and still 
cherished the hope that they would receive 
recognition. 

*T shall be very glad to hear anything you 
may have to tell me,” he said in the grave 
kindly manner which at once reassured her. 
«« Now that I have returned to town you will 
see me often here. I live a little way out of 
town in a small house on the edge of Bromley 
Common. Some necessary quiet I must 
have, so I have struck the happy mean. My 
friends reproach me for living in so un- 
fashionable a neighbourhood, but I 
have proved its advantages to the 
full.” 

“You think, then, that you can 
work better in the country?” said 
Myra with interest. 

“JT think that some quiet is ne- 
cessary if work is to be sustained 
for any length of time,” he repeated. 
“‘T am always telling my friend Fane 
that, but his mind is of a different 
order, Look at him now! He is 
in his element. If he could write 
half so brilliantly or interestingly as 
he can talk, he would have com- 
pelled the world to listen to him 
long ago. He is one whom an 
audience quickens with throbbing 
life. It has exactly the opposite 
effect on me.” 

“Have I not read somewhere 
only within the last few days, that 
you are to undertake a lecturing 
tour in America, and to give read- 
ings from your own works?” said 
Myra inquiringly, marvelling more 
and more that she could speak to 
him so tamiliarly. 

Blake gave a dry laugh. 

“When I go on a lecturing tour 
in America all else will have failed,” 
he said. “ That it has been offered ‘i 
to me I will not deny; that I have 
ever entertained it for a moment, 
no.” 
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He made a gesture which seemed to indi- 
cate that the idea was one he would put away 
from him as far as possible. 

“T may be wrong, but to me there is 
something repulsive in the idea of a man 
who has made a name in the world of letters 
turning showman on his own account. But 
there, let us not be too harsh. Do you 
know many here, Miss Farquhar? Some of 
the most interesting persons in this room are 
the failures, people of whom the world has 
not heard, perhaps because it is not worthy.” 


Myra was silent fora moment. The new 


and intoxicating sense of being talked to as 
a person whose opinion was of some value 
awakened in her the latent power which had 
never yet been touched. 

“Tf you are right, then all we have been 
told about the correctness of the public 
judgment must be false. 
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believed that all real worth would receive its 
recognition sooner or later.” 

The shrewdness of her speech struck 
Blake keenly. He had really permitted 
himself to utter carelessly some of the cant 
phrases common in the literary community 
of which he was a member. To have his 
words weighed and challenged by this girl 
who claimed no intellectual superiority inte- 
rested him beyond measure. 

“You have me,” he said with the utmost 
frankness. ‘And believe me you are right. 
There is an element wanting in our friend. 
The world is a fair and impartial judge. Its 
justice may be rough and in some cases 
tardy, but it may be trusted. You are a 
deeper thinker than I imagined, which shows, 
after all, how very superficial is any man’s 
insight into the mind of another.” 

Myra blushed at this generous and unex- 
pected acknowledgment. At that moment 
Mrs. Fane approached them with a smile. 

“I see you have improved the time,” she 
said brightly. ‘ But it is too much monopoly. 
Miss Farquhar, will you sing something for 
us?” 

Myra rose without a word of demur and 
went to the piano. She did not know that 
in that Bohemian gathering a song would 
not only be permissible but expected. 
Although she had spent her Sunday so 
strangely, it was still the Lord’s Day to her, 
the day upon which certain things were not 
lawful nor expedient. 

She sang well, with feeling and pathos, 
Spohr’s setting of “* As pants the hart.” It 
had been a favourite with her mother. Many 
a Sunday evening the low roof of the old 
drawing-room at Winans had rung with its 
plaintive strains, and memory gave a certain 
passion to her rendering of both words and 
music which communicated itself to those 
who listened. A hush fell upon them, and 
from some eyes tears were not afar off. Her 
own eyes were strangely wet at the close, and 
with a hasty word of apology she rose from 
the piano and slipped from the room. 


CHAPTER XIII 


WHILE happy in her work and interested 
beyond measure in her new surroundings, 
Myra did not forget the primary object 
which had brought her to London. She 
soon became convinced, however, that so far 
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as the finding of her father and mother was 
concerned, she might just as well have 
remained in Strathdee. London is so vast 
a place that she soon became convinced that 
any search she could prosecute on her own 
account was only a forlorn hope. From 
time to time she heard from the faithful 
Anne Gordon ; but as the weeks flew by the 
news she received concerning Lord Strathdee 
was not reassuring. While reported out of 
danger it was quite evident that his recovery 
was tedious. That he had not himself 
replied to the letter she had written to 
acquaint him with her address, made her 
fear the consequence might yet be more 
serious than they had at one time thought. 
At last, unable to bear the suspense, she 
wrote to Dr. Macphail, who replied promptly, 
telling her the truth, that Lord Strathdee 
was still in a very critical state, and that no 
man could tell what the end might be. He 
also mentioned that all proceedings against 
her father had been stayed, and that so far 
as Lord Strathdee was concerned he was at 
liberty to return to Winans at any time. 
He, however, plainly said that it would not be 
advisable for many considerations that he 
should return, feeling against him running 
so high in the Glen that it might neither be 
safe nor pleasant to return until there was 
better news of Lord Strathdee. From this 
letter Myra gathered that Dr. Macphail had 
no doubt in his mind that she was either 
with her parents or within reach of them, 
whereas she was as ignorant of their where- 
abouts as any dweller in Strathdee. 

Sometimes she felt tempted to confide in 
Mrs. Fane, but they had many troubles and 
cares of their own, and as they betrayed no 
curiosity regarding her antecedents or history, 
she shrank from inflicting her troubles on 
them. She often remembered her impulsive 
speech to Blake, sometimes with a faint 
regret, and at other times with a longing 
desire to see him again so that she might 
ask his advice. 

He was absent from the next two Sunday 
gatherings at the Fanes’ house, and on the 
third Sunday, instead of remaining indoors, 
Myra left the house before the guests began 
to arrive. While still happy and comfort- 
able in her new home, she had been 
oppressed all day by an intolerable feeling 
of home-sickness, which rendered her unfit 
company for others and made her long to 
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be alone. She felt that the singular and 
oppressive loneliness of the crowded streets 
would be more in keeping with her sombre 
thoughts than the gay chatter in Mrs. Fane’s 
little salon. 

She had just reached the end of the 
street, and was about to cross the Brixton 
Road to wait for an omnibus to take her 
right into town, when she saw Blake coming 
from the opposite direction. Her heart beat 
faster, and she felt almost inclined to turn 
back so that she might not miss the oppor- 
tunity of a word with him, when he suddenly 
saw and recognised her. The pleasure on 
his face was unmistakable as he reached 
her side and raised his hat. 

“I am fortunate to have met you,” he 
said. “I was just going on to Mrs. Fane’s, 
where I should have been sorry to have 
missed you. May I ask if you are going 
far?” 

“JT don’t know where I am going,” she 
answered frankly. ‘I feel too much out of 
sorts to-day to meet Mrs. Fane’s guests. 
She will be very happy to see you.” 

“I have not been able to come for two 
Sundays, as I had to go to Devonshire to 
see my mother who has been very ill; I 
only returned last night. Won’t you come 
back now?” 

“Td rather not,” answered Myra, though 
her determination seemed to grow fainter 
each moment. 

‘You are home-sick, I think,” he said 
gently. “Is that not so?” 

“ Yes, I suppose it is,” answered Myra ; 
and she could not hide the mist which 
suddenly dimmed her eyes. “It is very 
foolish, because I am among the kindest of 
friends; but there it is: one can’t always 
control one’s miserable feelings.” 

“Nor is it desirable that they should 
always be crushed down,” said Blake quietly. 
“You said you did not know where you 
were going. Were you simply going to 
wander aimlessly whither the spirit might 
lead you ?” 

“That’s about it,” answered Myra. “I 
was really going to take the first omnibus 
into town.” 

‘“¢ Well, it is a pleasant ride ; will you allow 
me to come with you?” 

Myra hesitated, and the colour flushed 
her cheek. She knew that, judged from the 
ordinary conventional standpoint, she ought 


not to accept such an escort, but the temp- 
tation was too great. She was so lonely, so 
much in need of sympathy and help! then 
she was influenced again by the strong 
magnetic attraction which the man seemed 
to exercise over her. He read her conflict- 
ing thoughts as easily as the page of an open 
book. 

“T know what you are thinking,” he said 
with a grave smile. ‘ That it would not be 
quite the thing for you and me to have a little 
outing together. Our acquaintance certainly 
has been very brief, but I think you may 
trust me.” 

«Oh, I do trust you,” she answered with 
the utmost readiness, “but there is Mrs. 
Fane to be considered.” 

“ Mrs. Fane does not expect me to-day,” 
he answered quickly, “and I can very soon 
explain matters to her when we meet. Here 
comes the omnibus: will you allow me?” 

“Qh yes, since you are so kind,” Myra 
answered confusedly ; and the next minute 
she was being helped up the steep ladder to 
the top of the omnibus, where they seated 
themselves comfortably and were presently 
rolling on towards town. In a moment the 
whole aspect of things seemed to have 
changed for Myra Farquhar. The intense 
feeling of desolation which had almost over- 
whelmed her had disappeared, and in its 
place there was a sense of rest and comrade- 
ship which was the strangest as well as the 
sweetest experience she had ever known. 

“You don’t know much of London, I 
suppose ? it is not possible, seeing you have 
been so short a time here, and your oppor- 
tunities must necessarily have been few. 
Have you to return to Mrs. Fane’s at any 
given time ?” 

** Oh no, I have the whole afternoon and 
evening if I like, but I have never gone out 
at all except to church in the evening.” 

* Well, will you allow me to take care of 
you this afternoon? This omnibus is going 
to Waterloo: suppose we take a train there 
to Hampton Court, and have a pull on the 
river ?” 

“Qn Sunday afternoon?” 
doubtfully. 

*T understand your objection, but in this 
case I hardly think it holds good; we 
would not be employing any one. But just as 
you like. I would not for the world suggest 
anything which would vex or trouble you to 
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look back upon, only it seems a shame to 
spend this glorious afternoon in town, and I 
can promise to bring you back in time for 
church if you wish.” 

“ Mrs. Fane will wonder what has become 
of me,” murmured Myra. 

“Oh, but I shall tell her exactly what 
happened,” said Blake. “ Mrs. Fane knows 
me well enough. She may be surprised, but 
that will be all. Shall we go to Waterloo, 
then ?” 

“If you wish,” answered Myra, marvelling 
at the delicious sense of sweetness which 
stole into her heart. 

“T told my mother about you,” said Blake 
presently. “She was interested beyond 
measure. She once knew a dear old Scotch 
lady who lived part of every season in London. 
Possibly you may have heard of her: she had 
a place in Ross-shire— Lady Lundie.” 

“ Lady Lundie!” exclaimed Myra in sur- 
prise. “She was my mother’s aunt, and 
brought her up.” 

“ Indeed ? ” said Blake, almost equally sur- 
prised. ‘You will remember I spoke when 
we met of a humble woman whom I knew, 
she was at one time maid to Lady Lundie, 
and is now married in Bromley.” 

“ What is her name ?” asked Myra, 

“ Christian Morison.” 

“Christian Morison!” cried Myra, “I 
have often heard my mother speak of her. 
Is she still alive ? ” 

“Yes, so far as I know. I saw her some 
weeks ago: she has a shop not very far from 
where I live, sometimes I look in when I am 
out for a stroll. I always enjoy a talk with 
her.” 

‘‘My mother used to have a town house 
next door to Lady Lundie’s, but when we 
fell on evil days it had to be sold.” Myra 
sat in silence for a few moments, thinking 
how small the world was, and how odd that 
they should have discovered this curious 
bond between them.. 

“T never saw Lady Lundie,” she said 
presently. “My mother’s marriage was 
such a blow to her that she never saw her 
afterwards, and she willed everything away 
from her, although she had been brought up 
as her own daughter.” 

‘¢ Yes, I have heard so,” said Blake. “My 
mother has often spoken of Isabel Lundie 
as the most beautiful girl she had ever seen. 
That was your mother’s name?” 
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“Yes, oh yes,” said Myra, trembling with 
her emotion, ‘“‘and she was beautiful. She 
is beautiful still, only trouble has changed 
her so much.” 

‘« She is still alive, I think you said?” 

“Yes. May I tell you what has happened? 
It is a strange and dreadful story, but I 
think I could bear it better if you knew.” 

Inexpressibly touched by the trustful 
manner with which she spoke, Blake was for 
the moment at a loss what to say. He was 
no less amazed at his own absorbing interest 
in the girl by his side, an interest which had 
advanced in leaps and bounds until he felt 
that what was of moment to her was almost 
of equal moment to him. 

“You know that I shall be glad to listen 
if you care to tell, but remember I asked no 
questions. It matters nothing to me what 
your story is; I am interested in you 
alone.” 

“But I wish to tell you,” said Myra. “I 
wish to explain why I am here away from 
all my kindred, and I think somehow that 
you will be able to help me.” 

Then in a few words she told him the 
whole events of the past month. So graphi- 
cally did she present the picture that it 
seemed to stand before Blake’s mental 
vision finished in every detail. Even the 
few words in which she spoke of her brother 
she presented a faithful portrait which struck 
Blake perhaps as much as anything she had 
said. 

« And so you have really come to London 
to seek them?” he said; and there was the 
most infinite compassion in his voice and 
look. ‘ A well-nigh impossible task.” 

“JT see that now,” she said mournfully. 
‘“‘T may live here for years and be no nearer 
than I am at this moment.” 

“ Yet it is even possible that they might 
be living in the next street,” he said. 
‘“«Stranger things have happened, do happen, 
in this wonderful city. Well, Miss Farquhar, 
will you place this matter in my hands, leave 
me to act as I think wise ?” 

“Oh, I should like to,” answered Myra 
impulsively, “‘ but there are some things I 
must consider. My mother—it would be 
terrible to her to think that a stranger was 
seeking them ; she would misunderstand it, 
I am sure.” 

“ But she will never know,” said Blake. 
“T can put machinery in motion which will 
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work so smoothly and silently that she will 
be discovered and not know it. No one 
need know except you. What you wish to be 
assured of is that she is alive and in no 
immediate want. Is not that so?” 

“ Exactly,” said Myra. ‘“ How quick you 
are to understand! I wish to be with her, 
to help her, if need be to work for her.” 

“Well, I can promise you that if she is 
in this city I will discover her for you, if 
you will give me leave to work just as I 
like.” 

“Oh, certainly. Who am I to question 
your method of work? But why should you 
take this trouble for a stranger? I cannot 
understand it.” 

“The case interests me,” he answered 
briefly, even a trifle coldly as Myra imagined, 
not knowing that he was putting a curb on 
himself. 

“Do you not think that it might have 
been better if they had remained at Winans?” 
she asked, feeling now that she could speak 
freely of what was consuming her heart, 
that it was almost impossible to say enough. 
“What Hamish said was probably true, if 
they had stayed it might have blown over.” 

“ That is quite possible ; but I can readily 
understand the motive which prompted your 
poor mother—the idea of public shame was 
intolerable to her. Poor woman! she has 
suffered much.” 

“Oh yes, she has, more than you or any 
one knows,” said Myra _ passionately. 
Although she had carefully abstained from 
any expressed blame of her father, Blake 
saw before him, as if he had been etched, 
the portrait of the selfish, soured, and dis- 
appointed man, who, having allowed himself 
to become the slave of one morbid idea, had 
wrought not only his own undoing but 
the undoing of those bound to him by the 
closest of ties. 


CHAPTER XIV 


As was to be expected, Blake thought much 
of the story which Myra Farquhar had con- 
fided to him, and before putting any of the 
machinery of which he had spoken in motion, 
he took his walk across the Common next 
morning and bent his steps towards the shop 
of Christian Morison. 

She was not unduly surprised to see him, 
because he often dropped in for a little chat, 
and especially made a point of calling upon 


her after he had been visiting his mother in 
Devonshire. 

“T met some one yesterday whom you 
ought to be interested to hear about, Mrs. 
Morison,” he said, after he had satisfied her 
many inquiries concerning his mother’s wel- 
fare. ‘I don’t suppose it would be possible 
for you to guess.” 

‘¢T’m sure it wouldn’t, sir,” she answered 
innocently. 

** But first let me ask you how long it is 
since you heard anything about the niece of old 
Lady Lundie, whom my mother remembers 
so well.” 

Mrs. Morison started, and had Blake 
been observing her closely he must have 
noticed the look of apprehension in her 
eyes. 

“ What a strange question!” she said. 
“What made you think of Miss Isabel all of 
a sudden ?” 

“ Well, when I tell you that it was her 
daughter I met yesterday, you will not be 
surprised that I should have her in my 
mind.” 

‘“‘ Her daughter!” repeated Mrs. Morison 
almost in dismay. ‘Do you mean Miss Myra 
Farquhar? Oh, it can’t be possible.” 

‘I do mean Miss Farquhar, and she is 
in London at present, teaching the children 
of a friend of mine.” 

‘Tt can’t be,” said Christian, thrown off 
her guard for a moment, “ it’s quite impos- 
sible. Are you sure that you didn’t make a 
mistake in the name ?” 

Blake smiled. 

* My dear soul, 1 am quite sure, and she 
told me the most extraordinary tale about 
her father and mother-which I have half a 
mind to tell you, because, knowing your 
interest in the family, you might be able to 
help me.” 

‘‘What was the tale?” asked Christian 
breathlessly, anxious for a moment’s breath- 
ing space to consider what she should do. 

‘‘ Well, it seems that she married rather a 
worthless person—at least, though Miss Far- 
qukar did not say much about her father, it 
was easy to gather that her mother’s life 
since her marriage has not been a particu- 
larly happy one. It seems he’s had a feud 
for a great many years with a kinsman of his 
own, which terminated at last in an open and 
bitter quarrel. They came to blows, in fact. 
Lord Strathdee was seriously injured, and, to 
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*** That you should have met Miss Myra,’ she said” 


‘put it plainly, Mr. Farquhar has had to fly 
to get out of reach of the police.” 

“Will you just step into my room fora 
minute, Mr. Blake?” said Christian with 
perceptible excitement ‘ Now, this is the 
queerest thing that I have ever known to 
happen.” 

“‘ What is?” asked Blake as he followed 
her into the little back sitting-room, where 
before now he had taken a friendly cup of 
tea at her hands. 

** Why, that you should have got to know 
of this, and that you should have met Miss 
Myra,” she said, leaning against the closed 
door with her arms folded, her comely face 
wearing a look of astonishment which almost 
amounted to consternation. 

** You have heard something of the story 
too, then?” he said. ‘I suppose you have 
seen it in the newspapers. Miss Farquhar 
told me that various paragraphs had 


appeared in the London papers, but 
I must have missed them—at least 
I may have read them without re- 
cognising the names, certainly they 
made no impression on my mind.” 

“JT have never seen anything 
about it in the newspapers,” an- 
swered Christian, “but it is all 
true. Are you a friend of Miss 
Myra’s, Mr. Blake ?—I mean you 
wouldn’t do her a bad turn.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Blake, with 
perhaps unnecessary fervour. 

“Well, then, I must tell you; 
indeed I don’t see how I can he!p 
it. They're here.” 

“ What?” said Blake incredu- 
lously. “Do you mean that they 
are in this house ?” 

For answer Christian pointed up- 
stairs. 

‘‘They’ve been here a month and 
more, ever since the thing hap- 
pened. Miss Isabel came straight 
to me; I couldn’t refuse to take 
her in, and I wouldn’t if there had 
been fifty police after them.” 

«“ But as a matter of fact there 
never have been any,” said Blake 
drily. “ Miss Farquhar told me 
yesterday that Lord Strathdee had 
stayed all proceedings, and that so 
far as he was concerned they were 
at liberty to return to their home.” 

“Has he recovered, then?” asked Chris- 
tianeagerly. “If I could tell Mrs. Farquhar 
that I think it would make her a different 
woman.” 

‘“‘ He has not recovered, but at least he 
may be said to be out of danger,” replied 
Blake. 

*« And you saw Miss Myra, did you say ? 
Do you know where she is, then ? ” 

“Yes, Didn’t I tell you she was in the 
house of a friend of mine? ” 

“ And did she come to London because 
of what has happened ? ” 

“Undoubtedly. She came to seek her 
mother, to whom she appears to be passion- 
ately attached.” 

Tears rose in Christian Morison’s eyes. 

‘Not more so than her mother is to 
her,” she said. ‘Now, that’s the strangest 
thing I’ve ever heard of in my life. What 
is to be done, Mr. Blake? Do you think 
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I should go up and tell Mrs. Farquhar that 
you’re here?” 

“TI shouldn’t advise it,” said Blake. “I 
think the simplest course of action would be 
for me to see Miss Farquhar, and send her 
here.” 

“‘ Why, of course it would,” said Christian. 
“‘T might have thought of that. Can you 
see her soon.? If you only knew how the 
poor lady’s heart is hungering for her chil- 
dren. It was for their sakes she came away 
—she could not bear the thought of any dis- 
grace touching them.” 

“T gathered as much from what Miss 
Farquhar said,” was Blake’s reply. “ What 
kind of a fellow is this Farquhar who has 
wrought so much mischief?” 

“Oh, I have no fault to him,” said Chris- 
tian, with a perplexedlook. ‘ He never says 
a word in this house. What is to become 
of them, Mr. Blake? They can’t live here ; 
but Iam quite certain that Mrs. Farquhar 
will never go back to Strathdee.” 

“Have they anything to live upon?” 
asked Blake, with an interest which surprised 
no one more than himself. ‘ Have they 
any revenues from the estate ?” 

‘“‘ No, it isn’t an estate,” answered Chris- 
tian, “it’s only a house. I don’t think they 
have anything to live upon, and I see that my 
poor dear lady is fretting terribly. I have 
told her she needn’t, because I have plenty, 
and so long as it lasts she is welcome to it.” 

“T quite understand that she feels it to 
be impossible to live on the bounty even of 
a generous heart like yours,” said Blake. 
“Tt is a sad story and a strange one as well. 
I have seldom heard one that interested me 
more.” 

*‘Can you see Miss Myra, then, soon ?” 

“Yes, I can see her to-day,” answered 
Blake readily. “She lives at Brixton. I 
shall go there after lunch.” 

Suddenly Christian put up her forefinger 
warningly. 

“Hush! there they are coming downstairs. 
No, it is only one foot. She goes out day 
after day seeking something to do: it nearly 
breaks my heart. I’ve told her that she 
can’t meet with anything but disappoint- 
ment, because here in London nobody will 
give employment to those who have no 
references. Perhaps she will come in here. 
It will not matter: she will think that you 
have come to see me on business.” 
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Christian opened the door between them, 
and looking out Blake saw a tall dark-robed 
figure standing in the little shop. At sight 
of him her pale face coloured quickly, and 
she turned away, and with a hasty word of 
apology to Mrs. Morison stepped out into 
the street, not, however, before Blake had 
obtained a full view of the beautiful face 
upon which sorrow had wrought such 
ravages. From where he stood he could 
watch her as she walked down the street, 
with a grace of carriage and distinguished 
appearance not often met with in that neigh- 
bourhaod. 

*<Tsn’t she lovely ?” asked Christian, with 
asigh. ‘It’s Lady Strathdee she ought to 
have been, and not a Mrs. Nobody hiding 
in my poor home. I have never heard the 
outs and ins of that story, but I know that 
at one time Lord Strathdee and she were 
intended for each other. It was the one 
wish my lady wanted fulfilled before she 
died.” 

“ Mrs. Farquhar has not told you, then, 
how it was she came to marry her present 
husband ? ” 

Christian shook her head. 

“No, only one day when I hinted at it, 
having such a sore heart to see her as she is, 
she begged me not to say any more about 
it, and I wouldn’t for worlds. She’s the 
sweetest and the dearest, and the cleverest 
too, that ever was born. Ill tell you what it 
is, Mr. Blake, her story is one of the mys- 
teries that nobody can clear up but the God 
that allows them. It’s true what the Bible 
says, that man is born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upward.” 

‘© Some have more than their share, Mrs. 
Morison,” observed Blake. ‘Well, I’d better 
go and tell Miss Farquhar her quest is 
ended. Perhaps it would be well to say 
nothing to them here until she arrives.” 

Blake reached the house in Angell Road 
to find that Myra had taken the children for 
their afternoon walk. Mrs. Fane had just 
returned from the school where she gave 
music lessons and was naturally surprised to 
see Blake at such an hour. 

“Tt seems an age since we saw you. 
Why didn’t you come in last night when you 
were at the door ?” 

Blake smiled in response to her somewhat 
arch look. 

“Well, Miss Farquhar would not allow 
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me. Did she tell you what a pleasant out- 
ing we had?” 

“ Yes, she told me all aboutit. I was sur- 
prised. You must have found her interesting 
to take so much trouble on her behalf.” 

“Trouble is hardly the word in this in- 
stance, Mrs. Fane,” said Blake; “she inte- 
rests me very much.” 

“Take care that you don’t interest her 
too much,” said Mrs. Fane drily. “She is 
a very good girl for whom we all have the 
greatest affection. I will not have her made 
miserable, Barron.” 

‘‘Don’t look at me so fiercely,” said 
Blake, much amused. “ Am I in the habit 
of making all the good girls of your acquain- 
tance miserable ?” 

“Oh, it’s all very well to chaff,” she said, 
with a shrug of the shoulders. “I may tell 
you without making you unduly conceited, 
that most women find you charming. Re- 
member that Miss Farquhar has had suffi- 
cient trouble in her life already, without 
having any addition to it.” 
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‘Looking out Blake saw a tall dark-robed figure 
standing in the little shop” 
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“ Has she told you any of the circum- 
stances of her past life?” 

“ Yes, only last night after she came in. 
I suppose she had a feeling that it was 
hardly fair to keep me in the dark after she 
had given you such a full confidence.” 

‘‘That simplifies my explanation very 
much,” said Blake, with rather a satisfied 
look on his face. ‘A very odd thing has 
happened to-day which has convinced me 
that we move in very narrow circles, after all. 
By the merest accident I have discovered 
her father and mother.” 

Mrs. Fane looked profoundly surprised. 

‘Impossible! Why, I only told Miss 
Farquhar that it was almost hopeless to 
attempt such a search. How did it hap- 
pen?” 

“Very simply, after all. I happen to 
know a woman in my own neighbourhood 
who was maid to the old lady who brought 
up Mrs. Farquhar. She has a small shop 
and a very comfortable house at Bromley. 
Mrs. Farquhar remembered her, I suppose. 
and very wisely sought shelter from 
her, because it is certain that it 
is the last place in the world in 
which any one would be likely to seek 
them.” 

“ Have you seen them, then?” 
asked Mrs. Fane. “It is quite a 
romance and will furnish you with 
no end of copy.” 

‘© T saw Mrs. Farquhar only as she 
passed out. She looks a very de- 
termined and high-minded person. 
It is an extraordinary story. As 
Lord Strathdee declines to take any 
proceedings whatever, I think the 
best thing they could do would be 
to go back to Scotland at once; 
there is no room in London for 
people like them, who have no occu- 
pation, and whose environment has 
totally unsuited them for the ordinary 
occupations of life.” 

“TI hope this will not rob me of 
my governess,” said Mrs. Fane. 
“You see, we are all more or less 
selfish, most of us in the superlative 
degree.” 

“ That’s right,” said Blake cheer- 
fully. ‘* Now, can you tell me which 
direction Miss Farquhar has taken 
this afternoon ?” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


Our awards for this month’s competition 
are as follows : 


OUR RELIGIOUS WEEKLY PAPER 
I 


SoME nine or ten years ago, standing before 
the bookstall at the Brixton railway station 
wondering which paper would prove most 
interesting on the journey home, I chanced 
to see the British Weekly, the name being 
new to me. I invested my penny in the 
paper, and from that time until now it has 
been “Our Religious Weekly Newspaper,” 
which is looked for as eagerly as any 
‘literature ” that comes into the house, and 
which year by year becomes increasingly 
valued. Many reasons might be given for 
taking the paper, but in the limited space 
allowed a few must suffice. 

We take it for the high religious tone 
which pervades all its articles, and for the 
ability with which these are written ; also 
for its fairness, generosity, and courtesy in 
writing of those who differ from it. Then it 
is so thoroughly “ up-to-date ” in everything, 
and keeps one in such close and intimate 
touch with the literary world—more so than 
any other religious paper we know—and 
when its editor reviews a book favourably, 
we take it as “ hall-marked,” for we are quite 
sure that he will never direct us to barren 
pastures. Much might be said for the beauty, 
pathos, and healing power of its “ Sunday 
afternoon verses,” for its “ Prayers,” which 
have oftentimes come as a benediction ; for 
the helpfulness of its “ Christian Endeavour 
Topic,” and for the “Lectures of Dr, 
Whyte” with their heart-probing power. 
Where, in modern pulpit utterances, does 
one find such knowledge of the depravity of 
the human heart, and such courage in bring- 
ing home the truth to each individual listener ? 
Then the fiction of the paper is always 
readable, and not seldom of a very high type ; 
but if one were to take page by page (though 
something in praise of each might be said) 
all the space at our disposal would be gone, 
and a little must be reserved for “ what we 
like best about the paper,” which is the 
“‘ Leaders ” on religious subjects, written by 
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Dr. Robertson Nicoll. What a magical 
charm these have, with their depth of 
spiritual insight and their wondrous grace 
of style! How one revels in the fascinating 
felicity of their words, which are like precious 
stones in an exquisite setting, flashing and 
radiating from the page, while the thought 
embodied in the words is of the highest and 
loftiest kind. As has been said of another 
writer: ‘* Grace andpolish are never sought 
as mere artistic effects, but the very fineness 
and truth of the thinking compel the words 
involuntarily to grow into beauty and melt 
into poetry.” 

To us, Dr. Nicoll, with his intensity of 
spiritual faith, seems to live in an upper 
realm and to breathe a rarefied atmosphere ; 
and he himself seems so impressed with the 
transcience of things earthly, and the per- 
manence of things heavenly, that he makes 
his readers realise with new conviction that 
“the things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” 

ANNIE Cann, Manchester. 


II 


My favourite religious weekly newspaper is 
the Church Gazette. Not a paper of any 
great age, certainly, but one which, to me at 
least, has supplied a long-felt want. I take 
it because, although a member of the 
Established Church, I have a great respect 
and admiration for those who happen to 
differ from me in matters of creed and 
dogma. The Church Gazette does not at 
present advocate the doctrine that if you do 
not think exactly as I think you are alto- 
gether in the wrong ; therefore its pages are 
open to every shade of opinion. I take it 
because I think that just such a religious 
newspaper was necded for our generation. 
Religious, I mean, in the truest and widest 
sense of the word, with no room in its 
columns for petty bigotry and cant or semi- 
religious twaddle of the goody-goody type. 
I take the Church Gazette because of its 
conciliatory attitude towards Nonconformists 
in general, but more especially because it 
expresses itself in favour of making the 
Church inclusive and more truly national 
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in character. One of the points which I 
like best about my favourite religious 
weekly is its interpretation of the saying of 
Edua Lyall: “One of the hardest things 
in life is to learn to be tolerant with those 
who are intolerant,” and its honest endea- 
vours to learn the lesson thoroughly. 
Another point which I like is its brave 
determination to introduce social and in- 
dustrial questions, as: well as the more 
purely religious questions of the day. I 
like it for the interest taken in the “ ’orny- 
’anded’” sons of toil, and for the desire 
shown to make the grand old historical 
Church of England a living force in the 
nation, and to enable it to become what 
God surely intended His Church to be—a 
sanctuary to which the common people 
would gladly flock. I like the Church 
Gazette because it is striving to bring the 
divine Fatherhood and the human brother- 
hood into practical every-day public and 
private life. I like the series of Sermons 
for the Times which appear from week to 
week, and which show us plainly enough 
that the majority of the clergy belonging to 
the Church of England are far broader and 
more tolerant in their religious views than 
they were twenty or thirty years ago. They 
are slowly beginning to realise the fact that 
“there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in our philosophy,” and 
are moderating their views accordingly. 
Lastly, I like the Church Gazette for recog- 
nising the truth of James Russell Lowell’s 
words : 





Man is more than Constitutions; 
Better rot beneath the sod 

Than be true to Church and State, 
While we are doubly false to God ! 


PrisciLta E. Movutper, Bradford. 


III 


EXCELLENT as are many of the religious 
weekly newspapers which I have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, I prefer the Christian World 
to any other. Possibly one great reason 
why I like it best is, because, having taken 
it regularly so many years, I look upon it 
as an old friend. 

It keeps its readers au courant with all 
the leading topics of the day, allowing of 
their free discussion with every shade of 
opinion, showing the greatest courtesy to 
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those who differ, but adhering to its own 
high principles of sturdy Nonconformity’ 
betraying throughout its broad Christian 
spirit, socially, politically, and religiously ; 
it is a power for good educationally also. 

One cannot but admire the broad-minded, 
sympathetic philanthropy of the Christian 
World, ever foremost in helping the dis- 
tressed of any class or country, and in every 
way maintaining its high standard of excel- 
lence after so many years of change every- 
where. Its leading article is cleverly written; 
the Chronicle of the Churches interests me ; 
I also read with pleasure Miss Farningham’s 
contributions, especially her verses. I much 
enjoy reading the sermonettes by Dr. 
Matheson, the only fault of which is 
brevity. But best of all the contents of the 
Christian World I like the splendidly intel- 
lectual papers written by /. B., containing 
such a wonderful amount of knowledge 
upon every conceivable subject, imparted in 
so small a space—quite an education !—so 
unique in style, and breathing throughout a 
Christlike spirit. 

I miss some old members of its staff, 
notably friend Christopher Crayon, with his 
racy description of people and places ; and 
Emma Jane Warboise, whose stories were 
interesting, of which the best of all I thought 
was ‘ St. Beetha’s.” 

I have taken the Christian World from its 
commencement in 1857, never missing one 
week, even when staying in Switzerland and 
Italy, as well as in England. It would be 
interesting to ascertain how many of its 
original subscribers remain. 

I send a copy each week to a niece living 
in Idaho, U.S.A., who calls it her educator, 
and would feel very much disappointed were 
I to miss a week. 

I have a friend, seventy-nine years old, 
who considers Thursday, when she receives 
the Christian World, her red-letter day of 
the week. 

Mary ParkKER, St. Ives. 


IV 


My favourite religious paper is the Christian. 
I like it for five great reasons, and many 
lesser ones. 

First. It is Evangelical, and shows this by 
strongly advocating such views, in giving us 
the words, and by following the movements 
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and successes, &c., of great Evangelical 
leaders. 

Secondly. It is unsectarian ; this is seen in 
the columns devoted to ‘* The Churches,” 
and by articles from various earnest men in 
the different denominations. 

Thirdly. It encourages and greatly aids 
the study of Scripture, three Scripture 
Unions being noted weekly. First comes the 
Rev. T. Richardson; next we get helpful 
words (this year) from the Rev. F. B. Meyer 
in ** Day by Day.” It is pleasant for mem- 
bers of families, when separated, to continue 
to read the daily portion with those at 
“home”; it keeps the absent ones, so to 
speak, within the family circle. Then the In- 
ternational Reading Union portion is given, 
with the daily subjects summed up in a weekly 
Sunday School lesson, helpful to teachers. 

“Uncle Tom” encourages the children to 
search their Bibles, and, judging by the 
number of his nieces’ and nephews’ names, 
this Bible searching must be very popular. 
The Children’s Scripture Union portion is 
always given also. 

Fourthly. It is Protestant and not afraid 
of protestingagainst Ritualismand Romanism, 
and though often expostulated with, still 
maintains its colours, and asserts that the foe 
(Rome) is what, indeed, she professes to be, 
unchangeable at heart, though she changes 
her tactics according to her power in 
different lands. 

Fifthly. It is a great advocate of both Home 
and Foreign Missions, not only stating their 
claims, but being willing to send on contri- 
butions to any mission one may desire to 
help. During the Indian famine the 
Christian was to the fore in asking its readers 
for aid, and “ Uncle Tom” gave such 
touching accounts of the little orphans, that 
many undertook to collect or give the sum 
of £3 6s. 8d. yearly to maintain a little 
brown brother or sister in a mission school. 
We have had one since that time. We trust 
he may become an evangelist eventually. 

Amongst my lesser reasons for liking the 
Christian are the following : I can find where 
the Children’s Special Service Missioners 
are holding services, and so choose my 
holiday resort where my children can obtain 
bodily and spiritual refreshment. I can see 
at a glance when and where the conventions 
for deepening spiritual life are to be held; 
how the temperance cause is progressing ; 
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where the great evangelists are working; and 
should I have any scriptural difficulties I can 
ventilate the subjects in “ Letters to the 
Editor ” and get the opinion of others. 

“ Notes and Comments ” make the paper 
very interesting to those in far-off lands, who 
thus get an idea of what is going on at 
“ home,” and the weekly biographical sketch 
and portrait adds much to the interest of 
this well-conducted and inexpensive weekly 
paper. 

A. F. M., Keswick. 


The following will also, we think, be read 
with interest : 


FRoo its first number published more than 
eleven years ago, the British Weekly, edited 
by Dr. Robertson Nicoll, has been my 
favourite weekly religious paper. When it 
was started there were many other religious 
weeklies in the field, but this promised a 
wide and independent outlook on literature, 
and a sympathetic criticism of social and 
political questions from a Christian stand- 
point. 

At the outset, my strongest reason for 
taking the British Weekly was a personal 
one. As a small child I had sat under Dr. 
Nicoll’s ministry in a little Scotch country 
town on Tweedside, with awakening appre- 
ciation of his scholarly sermons, taking notes 
of many of them, to retail to an old lady, a 
member of the church who was too infirm 
to attend its public services, but who was as 
keen a sermon-taster in her way as Ian 
Maclaren’s famous Elspeth Macfadyan. But 
interest in the editor soon widened into 
cordial appreciation of his work. 

The leading article, which the Doctor 
nearly always writes himself, though dealing 
with a great variety of subjects not always of 
a strictly religious character, is always help- 
ful and interesting. The editor has a 
passion for books which is infectious. The 
reviews are keen but kindly, brief but com- 
petent. The news is fresh and varied. The 
comments on current events are shrewd and 
independent. Whatever the subject, the 
language is literary. The personality of the 
editor denominates not only his own work 
but that of his contributors. 

But what I like best of all about the 
paper is the “Correspondence,” week by 
week, of “Claudius Clear.” In the early 
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days of the British Weekly Dr. Nicoll did not 
always write this himself; he intended to 
encourage others to write letters to him 
which he could print and answer, but gradu- 
ally the “ Correspondence” developed into 
a free-and-easy expression of the Doctor’s 
own thoughts and criticisms, given in the 
form of a letter. Sometimes one is intro- 
duced to a new author; and with what 
fulness of knowledge and keenness of insight 
his book is discussed! Another letter may 
be occupied with the sketch of a life of use- 
fulness and talent that has just closed. 
Again, the contents of the magazines of the 
current month are reviewed, or a brief holli- 
day is described, and any literary association 
of the places visited dwelt on with delight. 
Dr. Nicoll has gathered round him a not- 
able coterie of contributors. Some authors 
whose books are now issued by the ten 
thousand first exercised their craft in the 
pages of the British Weekly, and occasional 
papers by such men as Principal Fairbairn 
of Mansfield College, Dr. Dods of Glasgow, 
Dr. Alexander Whyte of Edinburgh, whose 
weekly studies of Bible characters are 
another special feature of the paper, can- 
not fail to make a most interesting and 
instructive weekly religious paper. 


Eva Bowman, Nottingham. 


TuurRspAy is always a red-letter day. For on 
Thursday evening, with unfailing regularity 
—the few exceptions merely proving the 
rule—the Sunday School Chronicle arrives. 
We have now subscribed to it for several 
years, and each year like it better than ever. 
Although not altogether a first love, it has 
steadily won and obtained a place which it 
would now be difficult to imagine any other 
paper filling. And the reason is not far to 
seek. For all who are interested in the 
work of the Sunday School or who have 
anything to do with the training or up- 
bringing of the young, for all who love the 
little ones and have their welfare at heart, 
seeking to obey the Saviour’s injunction, 
‘Feed my lambs,” the Sunday School 
Chronicle is undoubtedly the paper. Not 
only does it keep in touch with all that 
interests and concerns the young, but it has 
a wide outlook and keeps abreast of the 
times in all matters of religious progress and 
reform. 

But it is chiefly on account of its value 
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as an aid to Sunday School workers that 
we take it as our religious weekly newspaper. 
In its pages are to be found ample sugges- 
tions and hints for study. For the busy 
teacher with little or no time at his disposal 
there are brightly written articles and 
“Lesson Outlines” contributed by some of 
the most able and thoughtful religious 
writers of the day, and suited for all ages 
and classes of scholars, while to the 
ambitious or studiously-inclined teacher the 
“Prize Lesson Scheme” affords just the 
needed stimulus and incentive to study. 

But what we like best and value most in 
the Sunday School Chronicle is the regular 
system of study which the “ Correspondence 
College” invites and encourages. Week by 
week, without any payment of fees, the 
lessons intended for the Sunday School are 
sent in, examined critically, and returned ; 
and it is safe to say that no teacher who has 
for even one year taken full advantage of 
the “Correspondence College” will find 
himself at its close just where he stood at 
its commencement. His outlook will have 
widened sensibly, and the work of teaching, 
which he may have taken up merely as a 
duty expected of him, will be elevated into a 
sacred trust and the most highly valued 
privilege. The preparation of the “ Lesson,” 
which formerly consisted of a cursory 
perusal of the subject on Saturday night, 
or perhaps Sunday morning, with a hurried 
reference to some “ Notes for Teachers,” 
becomes a study of the deepest interest, and 
is a distinct gain, if not to the scholars, at 
least to the teacher himself. 

Much more might be said, but space 
forbids. Besides, this is Thursday ! 


A. H. B., Comrie, 


COMPETITION FOR JUNE 1899 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
APRIL 20, 


Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to *‘ The Editor,” whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
petitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS, are 
returned. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s., 12s. 6d., 
tos. and 7s. 6d. respectively, ave offered for the four 
best papers (400 words) on Red-Letter Days. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


R. CONAN DOYLE was singularly happy 
D in his reference to the Nelson Column 

w hen speaking at the Mansion House a 
few days since. The time of the Fashoda crisis 
coincided with the anniversary of the Battle of 
Trafalgar, and, the workmen were busy fixing 
ladder above ladder so as to twine evergreen 
wreaths all round the pillar. 

‘‘ What are they doing?’ asked some one. 

“ They are getting him down ; they'll be wanting 
him soon,” was the reply. 

So with our ideals spiritual and national: we keep 
them towering above, where we can gaze admir- 
ingly upon them, steadying ourselves in time of 
peace, and gaining lionlike strength for battle. 
When the conflict comes we take them down, and 
by their help ward off all danger of defeat. 





Tue theological views of the late Dr. Berry under- 
went a considerable change during the course of his 
ministry on at least one important point. At one time 
he belonged to a school of thought which denied the 
doctrine of vicarious sacrifice. But when brought 
fac: to face with a dying girl, and realising her 
pressing need of salvation, this view was swept 
away as if by a rushing of mighty waters. A 
friend of Dr. Berry's, the Rev. Thomas Law, in 
giving the history of the doctor’s change of mind, 
says that one day whilst sitting in his study some 
one came rushing to ask him to visit a sick case. 
He did not feel that he had much fitness for such 
work, and so suggested his visitor should see a 
minister in the neighbourhood. He had already 
done that, but the ministers in the district were 
away from home, and there seemed nothing for it 
but that Dr. Berry must go. He went, and found 
the girl dying in a terribly sin-laden atmosphere, 





Dr. Berry felt he had no Gospel for her. All he 
could do was to speak of the beauty of a noble life, 
the worth of goodness, the reward of right doing, 
and so on. As he continued to speak to her in 
that way she tossed still more feverishly on the 
pillow. At last he said to himself, “This will 
never do,” and by one plunge he went back to the 
most old-fashioned theology, and said to the girl, 
“Jesus Christ died for you. He died in your 
stead, and if you will only believe in Him and 
accept Him as your personal Saviour, all your sins 
will be forgiven.” Immediately he spoke to her in 
that way she rested as quietly on her pillow as if 
she were nestling her head in her mother’s bosom. 
That was the Gospel she needed. Shortly after 
she died in peace. Thenceforth Dr. Berry 
preached the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice in the 
old-fashioned form, and it is well known that he 


was loyal to the essential truths of evangelical 
teaching. 





Many years ago, when the well-known Russian 
exile, Prince Kropotkin, was a boy he was taught 
writing by a German Jew, Ebert by name _ It was 
a practice with his class-mates to heap ridicule and 
play practical jokes upon the teacher, and, generally 
speaking, treat him very badly. Ebert bore it all 
with much meekness; he could not bring himself 
to make a formal complaint against the boys, 
knowing well that they found it difficult to keep 
their high spirits within proper bounds. So he 
made an agreement with them that there should be 
no more than one frolic a lesson, but the agree- 
ment was none too honestly kept by the tormentors, 
It happened one day that a boy filled the black- 
board sponge with ink and chalk, and, flinging it 
at the master, shouted, ‘Get it, Ebert.” It hit 
Ebert's face, and fell on his white shirt sleeves, 
covering him with ink, The boys expected to be 
instantly reported, but in gentle accents the master 
exclaimed, ‘‘Gentlemen, one frolic—no more to- 
day!" and then, in a very low tone, speaking to 
himself, he added, being very poor indeed, ‘ All the 
shirt spoiled." 

His extraordinary self-restraint and good nature 
acted like magic upon the class. All were full of 
sympathy for him. They rounded upon their 
comrade. ‘What did you do it for? You've 
spoiled his shirt,” and they cried ‘‘Shame” upon 
him. ‘Never mind, one must learn,” was all 
Ebert said, with much sadness. The class 
became very silent after that, and the next lesson, 
as if by a general understanding, many of the 
students wrote their very best, and took their 
books to Ebert, asking him to correct them. He 
understood perfectly this mark of their sorrow 
and sympathy, and their generous impulse made 
him radiantly happy. But that little incident, 
says Prince Kropotkin, was never effaced from 
the memory of those present. The meekness 
and long suffering with which the poor master 
met the persecution were weapons which even 
thoughtless schoolboys could not parry, and those 
who felt how noble was his conduct endeavoured 
to learn something by his example and practise it 
all through their lives. 





“A. K. H. B.” once went to visit an old woman 
who had lost her husband. Hethought to comfort 
her by drawing a word-picture of the joys that 
were now his, of his celestial surroundings and 
perfect bliss. The widow listened attentively, but, 
remembering vividly her husband's shortcomings, 
found it impossible to share the hopes of 
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“A. K, H. B.” When he had finished talking, 
wishing to show some little gratitude for his kind- 
ness, she said, ‘‘ Weel, Dr. Boyd, you’re maybe no 
vera instructive, but you’re aye amusing.” 





PRESIDENT Favre's sudden death was full of pathos. 
When Madame Faure was called to his sideshe heard 
him murmur distinctly, ‘‘ Pray for me; there is 
nothing left but prayer.” Then, a few moments 
after, while straining every nerve to catch his dying 
words, she heard him repeating the Lord’s Prayer, 
in Latin, and the last sentence he uttered was, 
“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them 
that trespass against us,” and thus he passed away 
peacefully from the scenes of heated strife by which 
he was surrounded, meeting his end whilst per- 
forming the highest duty of his calling— 
transacting the affairs of the State over which he 
presided. 


Like a great artist, death has been very busy of late 
in crowning the career of notable men at the most 
solemn and beautiful moment of their lives. Arch- 
bishop Benson kneeling in Hawarden Church, Dr. 
Berry conducting a funeral service, Lord Herschell 
on a special mission for his country, Dr. Dale 
leaving an unfinished manuscript with a_half- 
written sentence, declaring his faith in a new life, 
are examples still fresh in memory. The sud- 
den termination of such useful lives recalls a 
beautiful old legend which Tinworth has modelled 
in terra cotta. One day, when Cydippe wished to 
go and worship at the shrine of Juno, her oxen had 
wandered away, and could not be found. Her two 
sons, Cleobis and Biton, took the place of the 
missing beasts, and drew their mother’s chariot to 
the desired shrine. Overjoyed by this mark of 
filial affection, she prayed from a full heart to the 
goddess, ‘‘ Bestow upon my sons thy best gift.” 
Seeing how fair and good the young men were the 
goddess no longer delayed her reward, and imme- 
diately the sleep of death overtook Cleobis and 
Biton. 





TueE Rev. C. R. Johnson, the Bible Society’s West 
African Agent, sends the striking confession of a 
Gold Coast heathen chief, made to one of the Basel 
missionaries. The Bible in the vernacular had 
not long appeared, and was just beginning to be 
circulated, and the chief said, ‘‘ Now we are afraid 
of you. Before, when you came with the Bible in 
a foreign tongue we feared you not. The axe was 
good, but the handle was not strong enough to 
hew down our fetish trees. Now you have a 
handle made of the country's wood, and our sacred 
trees will be cut down and our groves destroyed.” 





Mr. Henry Frovpe, of the Clarendon Press, com- 
putes that the Bibles issued between 1653 and 
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1657 contained upwards of twenty thousand faults 
some being particularly gross. The cost of setting 
up and reading a modern reference Bible is about 
One thousand pounds, It is usually read and re- 
read a dozen times, even after electros have been 
taken, before publication, and perfect accuracy is 
nowusually secured. The various sizes of reference 
Bibles are sometimes made to correspond with one 
another page by page, and this involves the taking 
of an infinity of pains. In the sixteenth century 
it was possible to produce a Coverdale Bible with 
pen and ink at the rate of one copy in ten months. 
To-day a single Wharfdale machine will produce 
Bibles in ruby type at the rate of nine copies every 
eight minutes. The Oxford Press sent out 500,000 
complete Bibles in the year 1875, 650,000 in 1880, 
700,000 in 1855, 900,000 in 1890, and five years 
later the yearly output reached 1,000,000, The 
other Bibles produced in Great Britain would 
probably amount to twice as many more, while it 
is well-nigh impossible to estimate the numbers that 
are being printed in America and other parts of the 
world, 


Mission work should receive a stimulus owing to 
the centenary celebration, April 10-15, of the 
Church Missionary Society, In Wales the 
Sunday schools are endeavouring to interest the 
children specially in mission work. It is the 
custom in many parishes to have annual competi- 
tive meetings upon a given subject. This year 
Foreign Missions has been chosen. Prizes are 
offered for the recitation and singing of missionary 
hymns, for essays in English and Welsh, and for 
carving, fretwork, &c., which little articles, 
besides interesting the children in elementary art 
work, prove very useful in sales, As the preparation 
for these competitions involves three months’ careful 
study, the children are likely to have an interest 
aroused in Missions which they will never entirely 
lose. 


From the Intelligencer we learn that the first annua} 
meeting of the Nottingham Junior Missionary Asso- 
ciation washeld last January. At present its member- 
ship has reached nearly 200, It had been suggested 
to them that they should endeavour during the holi- 
days to make some birthday offering for Christ, in 
the form of a gift of work or money for some 
portion of the mission-field. Altogether 132 
children brought presents up to the platform, some 
of them being armed with more than one, and, in 
addition, every child gave a penny towards defray- 
ing the cost of the carriage. It was a pretty sight 
as the young people marched up by districts, each 
wearing his or her colour, and it must have been 
touching to hear the remark of one boy, the son of 
a missionary, the next morning, ‘‘ The Lord Jesus 
has got all His presents now, hasn't He? Won't 
He be glad?” 
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THE MONTH 


R. BOYD'S tragic death by misadventure— 
he took a dose of poison in mistake for 
an opiate—is a loss not only to the 

Church but to literature. For though A. K. H. B., 
as he chose to be known, was never a great 
writer, he had a vein of wisdom and the faculty 
of pleasant expression. Some of his best work, 
it is understood, was published anonymously ; 
but the books and the articles to which he 
set his name must have been read by thousands. 
His position at St. Andrews, a historic city, brought 
him many friends. He knew most of the celebrities 
of his day, both in theology and literature, and in 
his various volumes of reminiscences he has told 
us frankly what he thought of them. He was 
misborn into Presbyterianism : there is no blinking 
that. He was shaped for Anglicanism, marked 
out for a Dean. And he felt it and resented it 
more or less openly, and not always without a cer- 
tain lack of dignity. But his best and truest self 
lay behind all this. In the presence of trouble, or 
the grip of anxiety, these affectations and vanities 
fell away from him, and left the real man—strong, 
simple, sincere. 





THERE can be little doubt that Mr. J. M. Cook’s 
death was due to the labour and anxiety entailed 
by the German Emperor’s journey to the East. 
He had entire charge of all the arrangements. He 
drew up all the plans, and saw them carried out in 
person. He had to guard against dangers to which 
only sovereigns are exposed, In earlier years the 
strain would not have been too much for him; but 
with his strength already exhausted by a life of 
incessant labour, he broke down under the burden, 
and never recovered. Without any exaggeration 
he may be described as one of the great factors in 
our modern life. For though he did not found the 


famous tourist agency associated with his name, he - 


extended its operations not only from England to 
Europe, but to Egypt and the remoter East. 
Through him, more than through any other man, 
foreign travel has ceased to be the luxury of the 
rich. His system, by his negotiations with railway 
managers and his arrangements with hotel-keepers, 
has enabled us toknow how far we can go and how 
much we can see for what we are prepared to 
spend. And in spite of all the ridicule so freely 
lavished on the “ personally conducted’’ tourist, 
he has opened the world to thousands of men and 
women who would never have crossed the Channel 
_ but for such help. He could not give them eyes, 
but he certainly gave them wings. 


Atmost before our record had passed from 
the printers’ hands last month, M. Faure’s 
sudden death left the French Republic with- 


out a President ; and although he cannot be said to 
have filled his high office with conspicuous success, 
any change in the head of the State at such a crisis 
was full of danger. It seemed possible that any 
morning might bring the news that an organised 
attack has been made on the Republic, and that 
Paris once again was torn by revolution. But the 
Pretenders were not ready. Their schemes were 
incomplete; and though the hour had come, they 
were afraid to strike. No military leader ventured 
to run the risk of an appeal to the Army, with a 
crown or death as the alternatives. One General 
who might have been dangerous was made ridicu- 
lous by the folly of his would-be followers : when 
entreated to march to the Elysée, he found it prudent 
to be deaf. M Loubet waselected tothe Presidency 
without serious opposition ; M. Dupuy, the Premier, 
preferring, it is said, to postpone his claims for the 
present. As the first result of the change, vigorous 
action has been taken against the various leagues 
and societies that disturb the public peace. The 
Premier, with the new President to back him, is 
evidently resolved that Republican government 
shall no longer tolerate the intrigues of conspiracy 
and faction. 


Mr. Kirtinc's illness has revealed, as nothing else 
could, how strong a hold he has taken upon the 
admiration and the affection of the British nation. 
The mere possibility of losing him sent a thrill of 
alarm through theheartsof thousands who knew him 
only in his books. The daily record of his wrestle 
with death was the first thing that men turned toin 
the newspapers. They followed the drama of the 
sick-room as eagerly as if the fate of an empire lay 
trembling in the balance ; and the tragedy that took 
the child and spared the father sent a waveof sorrow 
and compassion rolling through the great world with 
its absorbing interests and cares. No mere literary 
power, however eminent, would have mastered us 
in this way. Mr. Kipling, indeed, is something 
more ‘than a mighty artist ; he is greater than “a 
great interpreter,”’ as a recent critic describes him 
—who has made real to us the man in the ranks, 
has lifted the veil from the mysterious life of India, 
and has revealed a new realm in nature. Heisa 
man with a message, with a philosophy of life and 
a law of duty for men and for nations, and with 
the power that compels us to listen and to consider. 
He has done great things for us already ; he will do 
greater things yet. 


ALTHOUGH the House of Commons, mainly on 
grounds of procedure, rejected a motion declaring 
that Cabinet Ministers ought not to hold director- 
ships of public companies, the debate was more 
significant than the division. The trend of opinion 
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was obvious. Before very long it will be an ac- 
cepted principle of our political life that Ministers 
of the Crown, while in office, must withdraw from 
positions that might easily lead to aconflict between 
public duty and private interests. The Govern- 
ment of the day—and the Cabinet especially—are 
often called to decide upon matters directly affecting 
one or other of our great railway companies. In 
assigning contracts they have to deal with industrial 
organisations. And so it is all-important that they 
should be clear of entanglement —that there should 
be no possibility even of suspicion. And of course it 
hardly needs saying that no man of honour and 
integrity will suffer himself to be used as an adver- 
tisement or adecoy. He will not allow his name to 
be paraded in a prospectus, when he never appears 
in the Board-rocm to take his share in the labour 
and responsibility of management. To stoop to that 
would surely be the depth of moral degradation. 
Hitherto we have had every reason to be proud of 
our statesmen. They have kept their hands clean. 
They have not used their official knowledge to make 
a fortune on the Stock Exchange. They have gone 
into politics poor, and have come out poor. But 
pride, without incessant vigilance and a delicate 
sense of honour, will not save us from the growing 
perils of corruption. 


It is high time that all parties united to remove one 
of thedarkest blotsof oursystem of elementary educa- 
tion. At present, a child of eleven may become a 
half-timer—may live two lives, one in the school, the 
other in the factory or on the farm, with the result 
that mind and body suffer alike. Nine years ago, 
in the conference at Berlin, our official representa- 
tives declared themselves in favour of raising the 
limit of age for this class of children from eleven to 
twelve. Three years ago the present Government 
endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to carry out the pro- 
posal in an Education Bill. Now Mr. Robson has 
taken up the question, and the measure introduced 
by him, in spite of some resistance, has passed its 
second reading by an overwhelming majority. 
Opinion in the manufacturing districts is strangely 
divided. Yorkshire is in favour of the change; 
Lancashire is less friendly; in the Midlands there 
is no sign of opposition. The difficulties of our 
agricultural districts, it is said, may be met by re- 
arranging the holidays in country schools so as to 
form one long vacation. This method, already 
adopted in Switzerland, would give the children 
three months at farm-work in the most important 
season of the year. And if their instruction were 
carried on toa later period, with a properly organised 
system of continuation schools, they might get a 
far better education than they do now. 


It is impossible to trace all the windings of the 
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struggle that has been going on for years between 
the leaders of Roman Catholicism in the United 
States and the representatives and champions of the 
Papacy. But so much, atany rate, is clear—that a 
considerable section, probably the large majority, 
of American Romanists resent the interference of 
the Vatican with matters that, as they hold, con- 
cern them primarily as citizens—questions, for 
instance, relating to the land or to labour; while at 
the same time some of them desire a larger mea- 
sure of spiritual independence than Rome is in the 
habit of conceding to any of her adherents, how- 
ever remote. The tendency has become distinct 
enough to receive a name: it is known as ‘‘ Ameri- 
canism.” It has become sufficiently formidable to 
call for direct intervention: the Vatican has sent 
out special agents to discourage if not to suppress 
it. The Pope himself—whose illness we all regret 
—has investigated its character and its aims. His 
decision, given after long consideration, is too cau- 
tious and too vague to produce any immediate 
effect. Indeed, both parties—Ultramontanes and 
Americans—claim a victory. But it may well be 
that in his utterance the Pope is thinking not so 
much of the present as of the future, and that he 
is forestalling the attempt, which will certainly be 
made, to claim for American Romanism a kind of 
spiritual Home Rule, acknowledging the suzerainty 
of Rome in principle, but asserting a position of 
practical independence in matters of policy and 
even of theology. Of course such a demand can 
never be conceded. If the authority of the Papacy 
is surrendered or compromised at a single point, 
the system must collapse. It holds together be- 
cause it is as universal as it is audacious. 


It is one of our national characteristics to admire 
success, We like to seea strong man forcing his 
way to the front. If he starts without advantage 
of birth or fortune, and has only his own ability to 
help him, we feel a certain pride in his triumph. 
We cannot imitate him, but he raises our estimate 
of the possibilities of manhood. Lord Herschell 
was one of this type. His father was an obscure 
minister. The son rose step by step till he became 
Lord Chancellor in a Liberal Ministry and Chan- 
cellor of London University. He never became a 
great popular leader. He was not one of the 
statesmen round whom a political party rallies in 
an hour of crisis. But men felt him to bea power 
in the State—clear in thought, firm in will, scrupu- 
lously just, competent to defend the honour and the 
interests of the Empire in cases of dispute. His 
death at Washington while he was engaged in the 
business of settling the questions at issue between 
our Canadian fellow-subjects and the United States 
deepens our sense of loss. We all recognise that 
he served his country well, though he was not per- 
mitted to serve it long. 








